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THE LESSONS OF DEPARTING AUTUMM®. 
We have this charming sermonette from the pen of 
our cherished friend Victor, of the Sandusky Register : 


Now the season of “ mellow fruitfulness” is gone, 
and the chilled waters and rustling, half dead leaf, 
warn us that the earth is soon to be green no more 
until the long months worry out the snow and bitter 
blasts, and April comes again. A few days of linger- 
ing sunshine will yet be dropped down upon us, but 
when they are gone what shal! the heart, craving for 
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PALDALTrrrorrrryrvrrroy ea 
of that Providence which brings the seasons of dark- 
ness as well as of light, for down deep in the myste- 
rious changes is a great truth which is our regenera- 
tion. Every heart will fathom that truth if it studies 
aright ; and that we may all so do should be our ear- 
nest prayer. 


+ 2e<s + 


THE CINCINNATI BUTTER TRADE. 


The butter trade this season has been of a singular 
and extraordinary character. During the entire sum- 
mer, and up to the present moment, the pasturage has 
been more abundant and more luxuriant than it has 
been for twenty years. No drought or harsh winds 
occurred to crisp the grass, or in any way to retard 
vegetation ; but, notwithstanding this, the supply of 
butter in this market has been Jess than it was even 
last year, when a parching, arid, genera} drought burnt 
up vegetation. This is unaccountable, and surprises 
and disappoints dealers in this market, all of whom, 
during the summer, confidently expected that the quan- 
tity of butter which would be made during the season 
would be immensely large. 

Various reasons are given for the result. Several 
dairymen, and letters from the eastern portion of the 


| State, inform us that that the cows did not seem to 


birds and flowers and earthly beauty, feed upon? It) derive that nourishment from the grass which might 
makes such a heart aching in its loneliness, for there | be anticipated, and did not recover the weakness and 


is nothing in life that can soothe it like the fair things 
which God in his beneficence sends to tell us of the 
ravishing summer glory which is 


—— beyond moon or star, 
In the land where the sinless angels are. 


The soul must seek within for its peace ; and then 
how blessed are the memories of the summer-time !— 
How doubly warm and glowing seems every land- 
scape, how pure every wind, how sweet every blos- 
som, how inspiring the songs of the wild, free birds ! 
If but for this,—to teach us by contrast how to love 
and enjoy the gifts of the sunny season—the winter 
has its mission ; and when it does eome there should 
be smiles with its tears, in that Memory has preserved 
the exquisite enjoyments of retrospection. For all 
gifts of mind we praise Heaven most for that which 
can recall at will the buried past and build up the fu- 
ture ; and yet, how pure should our lives be that there 
be no dark remembrance for us to nurse—no gloomy 
future to haunt us like a dark presence! If we could 
but realize how every word will sound, how every ac- 
tion will seem, when in after years they come back 
to us, how carefully tended would be every utterance 
and passion and deed ! 

It is at this season of the year that such reflections 
force themselves upon us, and we know it is well.— 
Through the long days and dreary nights to come, will 
be season for revery and study of self—season for re- 
viewing and reforming—for burying some hopes and 
building up of others ; and it is not in any pen to say 
it is not well. Let there be no repining or assailing 





general debility consequent upon the starvation of the 
previous season, during the entire summer. The 
quantity of milk given was far less than in ordinary 
years, and its quality far inferior ; so that the yield of 
butter has not been one-half what might have been, 
and what actually was expected. Good and prime 
butter, suitable for table use, is now, and has been for 
a month past, worth thirty to forty cents per pound in 
this market, by retail ; and it was and is still searce 
at these extraordinary rates. 

The following figures bear us out in our statement 
as regards the yield of butter this season—showing as 
they do, what have been the imports of that article at 
this place, for two years ending the 31st August, each 

ear: 
/ 1854, - ~~ - 4,537,600 Ibs. 
1855, - : - 2,750,200 “ 

Again: Since the first of September to this date, 
the imports this year have been only 247,700 lbs. 
for the same time in 1854. Here it is clearly estab- 
lished that, notwithstanding the great drought of 1854, 
we imported 1,787,400 lbs. more butter in that year 
than we did in the year ending the 30th August, 1855, 
though the pasturage this latter year was the most 
luxuriant ever known ; and we imported 80,000 lbs. 
more butter in the month of September and the two 
first weeks of October in 1854, than we did in the 
same time in 1855. 

After considering these facts, there need be no sur- 
prise at the scarcity and dearness of this article-— Cin. 
Price Current. 
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PROF. MAPES AND THE WHEAT CROP OF OHIO. | every direction, and received the unanimous reply that 


VOL. XI. 
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the wheat crop of their respective sections was better 


We have before alluded to a favorite scandal of managed, and made better returns, than ever before. 


Prof. Mapes, which he takes occasion to repeat in 
public discussions, and afterwards publish in his Work- 
ing Farmer, to the effect that the wheat crops of Ohio 
and New York have fallen off from an average yield 
of thirty or thirty-five bushels per acre, to twelve and 
a half and fifteen bushels per acre. Now, how true 
soever this may be of New York, we do not know, as 
that is out of our bailiwick ; but that it is false of 
Ohio we know, and have so stated before. 
recent Indiana State Fair, Prof. Mapes was the ora- 
tor, and took occasion to repeat this exptoded libel 
upon the agriculture of Ohio. A report of this speech 
we have just seen in the Cincinnati Columbian, and 
while the subject is fresh we feel like pitching into 
the old fellow, and we will, too. This is the extract 
from the Columbian : 


“ The wheat crops of Ohio and New York have al- 
ready fallen from thirty and thirty-five bushels to 
twelve and a half and fifteen bushels per acre. The 
Professor claimed to be a practical farmer, and insisted 
that no farmer was practical who did not know wh 
the wheat crops of Ohio and New York had lessened, 
and who knew not how to amend such deficiency.” 


We have not the wickedness to insinuate that Prof. | 


M. holds up this bugbear to increase the sale of his 
“ Improved Superphosphate,” but he has somehow got 
a crotchet in his head of which we should honestly 
like to see him disabused ; for in many things we have 
a high estimate of his usefulness. We then com- 
mence our denial by saying : 


At the | 


, The result of all our investigation on this subject but 
confirms this opinion. So far as actual statistical re- 
turns go, we know of none embracing a comparison 

| of acres and bushels, that go back of the last few years, 

}and which are to be found in the previous volumes of 
|the Ohio Cultivator. If Prof. Mapes has any such 

| figures, we join in the request of Auditor Morgan, that 
he will trot them out. 

| We have been obliged thus far to argue upon the 

basis of intelligent observation. We come now to 
the period of figures. The U.S. census returns for 
1840 give an aggregate of a little over 164 millions of 
bushels of wheat, as the produce of Ohio in the year 
1839, but as we have not-the number of acres in crop, 
we can only guess at the average yield per acre,— 
this we shall not attempt. The U.S. census returns 
for 1850 give an aggregate of*a little less than 15 
millions of bushels as the crop of 1849. We have be- 
fore shown that the wheat crop of 1849 in Ohio, was 
asad failure. Let us take then instead the crop of 
1848 or 1850. The first as we find it in the U.S. 

Patent Office Reports, was 20 millions of bushels ; 
that of 1850, as returned by the several county audi- 

| tors, was over 30 millions of bushels. 

On the 5th of March, 1851, a law was passed by the 

General Assembly of Ohio, for collecting these statis- 

| tics, which was thus announced in the Ohio Cultivator 

| for April Ist, of the same year, vol. 7,p. 103: “ Al- 
| most every winter for the past six years, efforts have 
| been made in the Ohio Legislature to procure a Jaw 
for obtaining annual statistics in regard to the farm 








Ist. The average wheat crop of Ohio was never | crops of the State—but without success until now.— 


thirty bushels per acre. 


The past month the following law was enacted, mak- 


2d. The average per acre of wheat in Ohio among | ing it the duty of township assessors to ascertain the 
the majority of our good farmers, was never better) amount of wheat and corn raised in each township.” 


than itis now. In this proposition we except those 
temporary casualties which no human foresight can 
fully remedy or avoid, such as drouth, flood, insects, 
etc. 

In regard to the first proposition, we are utterly at 
a loss to know from where Prof. M. obtained the sta- 
tistics, by which he gives us credit for having produced 
an average of 30 or 35 bushels of wheat per acre.— 
Did he find them in the census tables of the U. 8. ? 
We too have access to all these. Did he find them 
in the reports of the Patent Office? We have all 
these too. And in addition have ransacked the State 
Departments at Columbus, and catechised the Secre- 
tary of State and Auditor of State, and they assure us 
that no such figures are in existence, and further that 
to their knowledge, no such facts are in existence.— 
This throws us back upon common observation and 
common sense. 

We have been an adult citizen of Ohio for some 
twenty years, and the sphere of our observation and 
acquaintance is co-extensive with the boundaries of 
the State. But we will not thrust forward our own evi- 
dence, although it could fairly be presumed to be as 
reliable in this case as that of our New Jersey friend. 
With this matter in view, we last winter had a con- 
versation with Gen. Worthington, President of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, a native of Ohio, and 
a man ripe in years and observation, having traversed 
this State as a Surveyor, when in its infancy. Gen. 
Worthington said without hesitation, that the average 
per acre of wheat in Ohio now, is equal to that of any 
former period, and among a majority of our good farm- 
ers, even better. About the same time we had at the 
office of the State Board of Agriculture, club meet- 
ings, composed of members of the Legislature and oth- 
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The first section of this law reads as follows : 

“ Tt shall be the duty of each township assessor in 
the State of Ohio, at the time of taking lists of prop- 
erty for taxation in each year, to require each person 
in their several townships to make a statement speci- 
fying the number of acres they may have had in wheat 
and corn, and the quantity of wheat and corn by them 
produced in each preceding year, including the year 
1850 ; and said assessors are hereby required to make 
a return of the aforesaid statement to the county au- 
ditor of their respective counties at the time of return- 
ing the lists of property for taxation.” | 

The first returns under this law were obtained by 
us from the office of the Auditor of State, and pub- 
lished in the Cultivator of 1852, vol. 8,p. 119. The 
footing, as we have said above, was a little over 30 
millions of bushels of wheat, raised upon 1,658,106 
acres. But even this return under a specific law, was 
still defective, as we noticed at the time, by the fol- 
lowing remarks appended to the table : 

“ The following counties are omitted, having made 
no returns: Adams, Ashtabula, Clermont, Darke, 
Delaware, Hamilton, Henry, Lucas, Noble, Scioto, 
Williams, Wood and Wyandot. 

“ By the foregoing table, it will be seen that in 74 
counties, the aggregate of wheat in 1850, was over 
thirty millions of bushels ; then if we estimate the 13 
omitted counties at about the same average rate, it 
will add over five millions, making the aggregate for 
the entire State more than thirty five million bushels. 

“ This is more than double the amount of the very 
defective crop of 1849, which is made the basis for the 
United States census statistics, now being published ; 
and as that report wil] be made the standard of refer- 
ence and comparison for ten years to come, we hope 


ers. Atone of these meetings, without explaining |that the officers who have charge of its publication 





why we asked the question, we interrogated men from | wil! append the foregoing statistics for 1850, as an act 
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of justice to our State, and a means of guarding against 
error.” 
Since the passage of the above law we have had 


regular returns from the towhship assessors, though 
always to some extent defective, viz. : 


1851, acres, 1,657,252, bushels, 25,309,225 
1852, “« 1,624,715, ° 22,962,774 
1853, “ 1,427,829, «6 17,118,311 


The returns for 1854 are not yet published by the, 


Auditor of State, nor are they material in this calcu- 
lation. It will be seen by the above, that there has 
been a constant decrease in the number of acres, and 
a still further decrease in the average yield, during the 
three years embraced in the above table. This was 
owing to special and temporary causes, well under- 
stood here, the principal of which were the depreda- 
tions of the midge, and the growing profitableness of 
the stock-raising business. In 1854, the breadth in 
crop was probably larger than the preceding, while 
the combination of drouth and midge made the harvest 
the lightest since 1849. 

Of the harvest just past we can only speak by esti- 
mation. In the Spring we instituted extensive inqui- 
ries in all the best wheat districts, and ascertained 
that, owing to the discouragements of the drouth at 
the time of seeding, the breadth in crop was fully one- 
fourth or one-third less than usual. On this narrow 
basis stood the crop just gathered, which, it has been 
fully demonstrated by the best staticians of Ohio, is 
the largest both in aggregate bushels and average per 
acre ever harvested in Ohio, and still partially destroyed 
by insects and flood. 

The lack of proportional increase in the grain grow- 
ing business of Ohio, is not so much from the deterio- 
ration of the soil as from the fact that while labor is 
so dear, and difficult to be obtained, many farmers have 
turned their attention to stock growing, which pays 
better than grain growing, even in our best years. 

In view of the figures we have presented of the 
wheat crop since 1840, what sane man will still con- 
tend that our average yield is decreasing from a deteri- 
oration of the soil? If in 1840 we gave 16} millions, 


and in 1855, 35 to 40 millions of bushels, who that 


knows the facts of our agriculture, will say that the 


number of acres has increased in the same ratio ?—_ 
There is no such fact in existence, and we challenge | 


our New Jersey friend to substantiate his position by 
reliable figures, or cease to libel the agriculture of 
Ohio. 


me 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A TRUE BRED SHORT-HORN? 


{There has been much written of late upon what 
constitutes a thorough-bred Short-horn. In the new 
Herd Book of L. F. Allen the subject is thus presented 
by one whose opinion is entitled to consideration.— 
Eps. ] 

This question has frequently been asked by those 
who are curious to know the unmistakable character- 
istics by which any admixture of foreign blood may be 


detected in an animal claimed as a pure Short-horn. | 


To set out upon given premises, we will remark, that 


a well-bred Short-horn should, in color, be either red | 


or white, or of both these colors intermixed: no other 
colors deeper than red being known within recorded 
histories of them in England. There is a race of 
Dutch and other cattle in the western countries of 
continental Europe, which may be called Short-horns, 
(from which it has been claimed that the English 
Short-horns originally sprung,) that are black and 
white, and red and white, spotted, parti-colored, and 
roan of those colors. They possess some of the fea- 
tures of the English Short-horns, in the lightness of 
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large milking qualities; but they are usually large 
consumers, slow feeders, hard handlers, with black 
noses, and every way coarser animals. It is not ne- 
cessary at this stage of remark to go into an examina- 
tion of the relation of our present breed of Short-horns 
with these foreign breeds, but to settle, so far as may 
be settled, the prominent characteristics of what are 
considered true blood in our present animals. 


The principal marks of a thorough-bred Short-horn 
may be thus enumerated: A yellow skin, with a yel- 
low, cream-colored or drab nose ; this drab may run 
to a brownish shade, called nut-colored, but not smoky 
or black. The colors of the hair, a lively red, (the 
red running down into a deep cherry, or up into a yel- 
lowish ;) or a brilliant white, and these red and white 
colors, either separate in patches or spots by them- 
selves, or intermixed in roan—either color more or 
iess prevailing ; the horn waxy, ora cream color, with 
little black about it, but what black it has, at the tips; 
it should also be small, short and slender, either crum- 
pled, gently drooping, or slightly turned up; a gen- 
eral levelness of the back from the shoulders, at the 
setting on of the neck, to the tail; a fullness and 
depth of body throughout, with great breadth ; short 
and fine legs ; a fine tail; a symmetrical appearance 
throughout ; with a lively, gentle, yet sprightly look 
of the eye. There are other intermediate points of 
excellence that may be named to constitute a perfect 
Short-horn ; but those which are named are usually 
considered indispensable, as making up a truly well 
bred animal. 

Glaring defects, in spite of their improved breeding, 
have occasionally crept out, from the existence of 
similar defects in their ancestry, far back, tending to 
the belief that such defects were common to the orig- 
|inal Short-horns, but by careful breeding had been 
_ bred out to a great extent. One or more of such de- 
| fects are occasionally seen in the produce of some of 
| the best bred amimals, but it is the exception, not the 
tule ; and animals with either of such defects, if very 
prominent, are not to be recommended as breeders, 
| where the best of breeding blood is required, as they 
may possibly perpetuate those same defects in their 
descendants. For breeding grade stock, or for the 
objects of beef alone, a partially deficient animal may 
be used, when his defects are counterbalanced by oth- 
er valuable points. But for the breeding of choice 
| thorough-breds, as many good points should attach to 
| both sire and dam as may be obtained. 


| It will be seen, therefore, that in all cases where 
“ foreign blood” has been in any degree intermixed 
| with the true Short-horn, the main characteristics of 
| the Short-horn have been sought to be perpetuated by 
| the breeder in the descendant, and not the character- 
| istics of the “foreign” blood ; and when such foreign 

blood was purposely introduced upon the Short-horn 
by the breeder, it was to correct a defect in the Short- 
horn itself, by imparting an excellence supposed to be 
capable of being so imparted, without detriment to the 
better qualities of the Short-horn; but we have no 
positive evidence that any benefit has ever been de- 
rived to the Short-horn blood by such intermixture ; 
therefore, purity of blood should be sought by every 
breeder who expects to excel in the quality and repu- 
tation of his herd. 


— a eee 


Grounp Oats.—Ground oats furnish more nutri- 
ment, and keep the bowels in better condition, than 
when served out whole. By grinding the oats we 
separate them into a myriad of particles, and present 
them to the gastric solvents in a form calculated to 
secure their speedy digestion—in fact, they are in a 
condition favorable to speedy insalivation. 











their horns, their broad hips, capacious bodies, and 


Ground oats are more nutricious than whole, for the 
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same reason that flour is more so than unground 
wheat. 
Ground oats contain more of the nitrogenous, or 
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| Any person can tell the difference between pork fattened 
jon corn, and that fattened on nuts; so, too, with milk; 
cows fed on leeks, the onion [odor] can not only be traced 
in the beef, but in the milk, butter and cheese made from 


flesh-making principle, than any other kind of horse jt, and in the blood of the person eating either ; so with this 
food; at the same time they furnish a mixture of |ergot, or swamp grass; not only does it affect the cattle 


coarse and fine food—the husk of the oats constitute 
the first, and meal the latter. The coarse material 
serves to keep the bowels in a soluble condition—irri- 
tate and excite the mucous coat, and thus obviate the 
necessity for drastic medicine. This kind of food is 
decidedly the healthiest for working horses. They 
require, however, a certain quantity of sweet hay, in 
view of distending the stomach to a healthy capacity. 
—American Veterinary Journal. 


‘PUTTING DARKNESS FOR LIGHT.” 


AGRICULTURAL ScIENCE, FALSELY S0O-CALLED—ERGOT, 
use or Lime, Piaster, Satt, ETc. 


The greatest hindrance to the diffusion of Agricul- 
tural Science at the present day, is the large amount 
of error that is promulgated in the name of Science. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the teachings of 
Lizzie himself have not been an injury rather than a 
benefit to Agriculture, in consequence of the errone- 
ous deductions which he and his followers have made 
from his otherwise important researches. 
taken conclusions, which agricultural Professors have 
urged upon the public as true science, when brought 
to the test of experience have disappointed the expec- 
tations of practical farmers, and caused them to receive 
with distrust all the suggestions of Science in regard 
to their profession, or to denounce scientific agricul- 
ture as a humbug. 

Learned chemists, as well as those who have but a 
smattering of science with little practical experience, 
are very liable to be led away by some fancied dis- 
covery or plausible theory, which to their minds seems 
of great importance to the public ; hence they at once 
set themselves up as teachers of agricultural Science, 





when in reality they have need that some one should | 


instruct them in the first principles of practical agri- 
culture. 
The truth of these remarks is made painfully obvi- 


These mis- | 


eating it, but the milk and beef, and the poison is not con- 
| fined to the farm, nor the evil to the farmer, but it affects 
|the inhabitants of the town and city who partake of the 
| poteon in the beef, butter, cheese or milk. Nowa large 
crop of such grass, or such rye, instead of a blessing is a 
| curse. It scatters the pestilence broadcast through our 
cities and towns, as well as the country. Scientific agri- 
| culture teaches a farmer whose grass or rye is affected with 
ergot, that the cause is the acid and water in the soil. It 
may be produced on dry land, to a limited extent, in sea- 
|sons of great rain succeeded by excessive heat, but this is 
}an exception to the general rule. Its natural and native 
| place is in low, wet and marshy grounds, where the crop 
| partakes of the poisonous quality of the soil.” 


| This is certainly a frightful picture of the effects of 
“ swamp grass,” etc., and if any farmers can be made 
'to believe it true, it may induce them either to drain 
or abandon such lands. But every person who has 
had experience in the use of such grass either as pas- 
ture or hay, is aware that no such direful effects are 
often if ever produced thereby. It is true that grass 
on low rich lands, where a heavy growth is produced, 
\is more liable to be affected with “rust or fungus” 
‘than that on lands of an opposite character, but it is 
‘not true that this affection is identical with, or similar 
in its effects to ergot of rye, nor is ergot “usually” or 
often found on grass ; and we have yet to learn that 
ergot rye or grass is produced by “ the poisonous qual- 
\ity of the soil,” though we admit that an excess of 
| moisture is one cause, and hence drainage is at least 
a partial preventive. 

| Again, speaking of the importance of applying lime 
on to the soil, Gen. B. says : 

| “Another subject intimately connected with healthy food, 
is lime in the soil. In localities where it does not exist, or 
where it has been exhausted, it must be supplied, or milk 
from cows kept on it will become positively injurious. * 
|* * *® One cow takes as much phosphate of lime from 
the soil in a year as is supplied by eighty-two pounds of 
| bones. It becomes assimilated with the body, and enters 
largely into the milk, giving it body and richness. The 
| young take it in the form of milk, and it forms bones, and 
|healthy animals. Ifthe phosphate of lime is wanting in 
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ous to our minds almost every day from the pages of | milk, it is but water filtrated through a cow, possessing 
our agricultural exchanges, especially those published | neither nourishment nor the material for the development 














in Esstern States, where the character of the soil | 
makes it necessary for farmers to devote some atten- | 
tion to agricultural chemistry. But we occasionally | 
find also in Western papers, theories quite as errone- | 
ous and even more absurd, put forth under the name | 
of agricultural Science. 

One instance of this kind which we feel compelled | 
to notice as within our own State, is an address re- 
cently delivered at the Fairs of Hamilton and Cuya- 
hoga counties, by Gen. Bierce, of Akron, O., and pub- 
lished in a Cleveland paper. This address contains | 
some wholesome truths, and was designed to stimu- | 
late farmers to combine more of science with practi- | 
cal skill in their profession; but the arguments and | 
illustrations are so full of errors, that we are con-| 
strained to believe the effect upon the minds of the 
hearers and readers will be the opposite of what was 
intended. We give a few extracts, by way of ex- 
ample : 

“It is not the soil that produces the largest amount that 
is always the most valuable, but that which produces the 
largest amount of the best quality. Thus: low 4 land 
may produce a far heavier crop of grass than upland ; but 
instead of a blessing, it is often a curse ; fora kind of smut 
or fungus, similar to ergot, or spur rye, usually affects such 
grass, the effects of which, on cattle, are similar to those of 
ergot, or spur rye on the human system—producing a re- 
markable feverish excitement of the body, destructive to. 
the propagating powers. Were the effects confined to cat- | 
tie, the evil would not be 80 great; butall know the effects | 
of food on the flesh of animals, as well as on the milk.—' 





| in size. 


of the young. To prevent the exhaustion of the pry oy 
of lime in the soil, farmers should preserve every old bone, 
and after reducing them to bone dust, give to the pastures 
on which their cows run, a dressing of eighty-two pounds 
of bone dust for each cow. One dollar’s worth of bone dust 
is worth ten dollars of stable manure for cow pastures. 
“The subject of phosphate of lime in the soil is of per- 
haps more importance to the farmer than any one subject 
connected with agriculture. It furnishes richness to milk, 


| bone for the animal, and flour for the wheat kernel. It pro- 


duces clover, and thus furnishes materia] for the muscle ; 
it gives strength to the potato vine, and in fact enters 
largely into the whole animal and vegetable creation. The 
truth of these propositions may be seen in cattle and veg- 
etables. Thus the large, fully develo cattle are from 
the chalky regions of England, or the lime regions of Pick- 
away, Sandusky, Kentucky, or other limeregions. Remove 
them to a low, wet country, destitute of lime, but rich in 
the alkalies, and the race may be kept fat, but will dwindle 
A fresh importation must be frequently made, or 
they will dwindle out.” 

If the dairy farmers of Ohio believe the foregoing, 
we shall expect a speedy demand for old bones. But 
while it is true that phosphate of lime is an essential 
ingredient of wholesome milk, it by no means “enters 
largely into its composition, giving it body and rich- 
ness ;” for analyses show that milk only contains 
about three parts in one thousand of this material, and 
its “ richness” depends on the amount of buttryne, 
caseine and sugar—elements of butter and cheese.— 
Then as to “ flour for the wheat kernel,” the amount 
of lime or phosphate of lime in flour, does not average 
two parts in one thousand. 
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The facts which Gen. B. adduces in support of his 
propositions, are as unfortunate as his theories. It is 
not true that the finest cattle are found in the chalky 
regions of England ; on the contrary very few cattle, 
of any kind are kept in the chalk districts—most of 
the lands being devoted to grain growing—while the) 
finest cattle and the best dairy regions are in the) 
Northern counties of England, where no chalk and) 
very little lime is found. So too in New York ; the 
finest cattle and the best dairy districts are found in| 
other than limestone regions ; and we have heard well 
informed farmers contend that limestone soils were) 
not favorable for the production of the best butter and| 
cheese. The fact that fine cattle abound in the lime- 
stone valleys of Ohio and Kentucky, is owing simply) 
to the abundance and cheapness of pasture and corn 
in those regions. 

In speaking of manures, Gen. 3B. advances some) 
novel doctrines, and gives rather strange advice, espe-| 
cially for the farmers of Ohio, but we have only room| 
to notice a paragraph or two : 

‘Tf a farmer has land, in which the stone are covered | 
with iron rust, or if there is a scum of iron rust on the top| 
of standing water, that has filtrated through it; or if the| 
water is hard; or if grass or clover seed on it is slow to) 
catch, or if it catches in patches ; if the roots of his clover} 
and herdsgrass stand out of the ground two or three inches | 
in the spring; if clover and tame grasses die out, and sor-| 
rel and sour dock come in; if all or any of these appear- 
ances are discovered, it is evidence of the existence of too} 
much acid in the soil. Nothing buta liberal supply of lime 
can help such land. This will neutralize the acid, and by| 
combining with it, forms plaster, or gypsum. On such) 
land, plaster is a positive injury, as it is composed of sul- 
phuric acid and lime, and by its application, more sulphu- | 
ric acid ls added to the soil, which is already overcharged | 
with it.” 

Now there are thousands of farms in central Ohio, 
where “ the water is hard,” and “grass and clover 
seed is hard to catch,” and their roots are apt to “stand 
out of the ground 2 or 3 inches in the Spring ”"—but| 
where a dressing of lime is of no benefit to the soil) 
whatever ; there being plenty of this ingredient in the 
soil already. Besides, if lime when applied to such| 
soils “ forms gypsum,” how can it be of advantage if 
“ gypsum is positively injurious?” One more extract 
from this remarkable address, and we are done : 


“ Salt, too, and saltpetre are excellent fertilizers. Mixed! 


in equal = hundred and twenty-five pounds to the) 


acre, besides killing the worms, will increase a crop of) 


wheat from twenty to thirty bushels per acre. It should) 


be sowed at the rate of ten bushels to the acre.” 


Lest this statement may cause a rise in the price of| 


salt, without producing any corresponding increase of 
the crop of wheat in Ohio, we would state that abund- 
ant experiments in England and New York have de- 
monstrated that, as a general thing, no benefit what- 
ever has resulted from applications of this material to 
the land; though in a few instances, and in certain 
seasons, it was believed to have been of advantage.— 
The following extracts from a discussion at the recent 
New York State Fair, are to the point : 
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“Solon Robinson, of the New York Tribune, asserted that 
salt is worth more as a manure than it sells for for other, 
purposes. Farmers can make money by going to Syracuse 
and purchasing salt at market prices and sowing it on their 
land. | 

Sanford Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, had seen guano! 
used without any visible effect. He mentioned several in-| 
stances where salt had been applied to land without any! 
benefit. One gentleman who manufactured salt, and had | 
tried it on his land repeatedly, informed him that he found | 
the less salt he got on his soil the better. 

Hon. Geo. Geddes, of Syracuse, had tried salt to his sat-| 
isfaction. He had staked out a rod of land in each of three! 
different fields, and carefully dressed them with salt, and! 
sowed them with barley, oats and wheat; and he never! 
could see the difference between them and where no salt) 
was applied. 

Mr. Joseph Harris, of the Country Gentleman, said he had 
seen salt used as a manure in many instances, and never! 
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once with marked beneficial effect. Nevertheless there 
were many well authenticated experiments where it had 
produced a considerable increase of the crop. We have no 
existing system of rotation, by which sodium and chlorine 
—the elements of salt—could be removed from the soil, 
without, at the same time, removing other elements of 
plants in greater proportion. Salt, therefore, can never be 
used, to any great extent, as a manure.” 





THE CLOVER SEED CROP. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says that great anx- 
iety exists in reference to the new crop of clover seed 
in this State and Indiana. We have made every ex- 
ertion to ascertain what has been the fate of the crop, 
and are sorry to announce that it has proved almost 
an entire failure. We have letters from various 


points in this State and Indiana; some of them say 


there will be a little, but fully the two-thirds of our 
correspondents say the crop in each of their localities 
is an entire failure. The after-growth was very lux- 
uriant, too much so to yield well, but the wet weather 
beat it down, and it partially rotted on the ground be- 
fore it was cut, as a general thing; and after it was 
cut, the wet so injured the remaining seed, that it 
could not be saved, except in comparatively few in- 
stances. We feel perfectly satisfied that the entire 
amount secured in this State cannot be over one-fourth 
an average crop; and the same may be said of In- 
diana. 

The stock of old seed in this market is exceedingly 
light, and is in a few hands. 

By the last steamer from England, we are advised 
that the crop of clover in that [sland is a total failure ; 
and in London, Baring says an active demand had 
arisen for old. We have no authentic intelligence as 
regards the crop in the Eastern States, but we are dis- 
posed to believe, from what little information we have, 
that it is better than it is in the Western States. 

The stock of old seed in New York is sald to be a 
moderate one. 


———__—2-36e-o—————— 


In-anD-1n BreEpING.—I perceive by your journal of 
yesterday, that Mr. Valentine Barford’s show of Lei- 
cester rams will take place on Wednesday, the 6th of 
June. Mr. Barford is said to be the most successful 
in-and-in breeder of sheep in the kingdom ; for he has 
bred from the pure Bakewell blood for 65 years, with- 
out the aid of any other sort or kind, and bred from 
his own flock for upwards of 50 years, maintaining 
size, weight and constitution. 

I have known his flock for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and they appear as strong in their stamina as 
when I first saw them. Mr. Barford does not use a 
ram, unless he has a wide loin, a large breast and col- 
lar, and very wide between the fore legs, all of which 
points denote a hale constitution. I have known Mr. 
Barford’s rams to be put to gigantic Lincolnshire ewes 
in the neighborhood of Peterborough, which produced 
sheep that weighed 70 lbs. per quarter, or 280 lbs. the 
carcass, fed by Mr. Bird, and slaughtered and exhibited 
at Peterborough. Although in-and-in breeding has 
beat thousands to a stand, Mr. Barford still shines in 
it, which shows his superior judgment. Smithfield, 
England, May 20th, 1855.—Mark Lane Express. 





Tue Pennsytvanta State Farr was at Harrisburg, 
Sept. 25th to 28th. The weather was quite unfavor- 
able, and the location not the best in the State for a 
display of stock, etc., hence it was not to be expected 
that the Fair would at all compare with that of last 
year at Philadelphia, especially as a rival exhibition 
was appointed this year at the latter place. Still the 
State Fair was largely attended, and was in every re- 
spect as successful as could have been expected under 
the circumstances. 
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THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 





This was at Detroit, Oct. 2d to 5th. The weather 
was somewhat rainy on the first day, which delayed 
the opening a little, but afterwards it was quite pleas- 
ant. The attendance was counted very good—the 
receipts for tickets being about $5000—and the ex- 
hibition as a whole was said to have been as good as 
any ever held in the State. We confess however it 
did not equal our anticipations, nor do we believe it 
was at all to be compared with what the farmers and 
mechanics of Michigan are capable of producing in 
the line of a State exhibition. It was evident that 
the farmers of the State generally took no part in this 
Fair, neither as exhibitors nor spectators—the city of 
Detroit furnishing the greater proportion of each.— 
Perhaps this was partly owing to the prevalence of 
sickness in the country, and the prospect of rainy 
weather at the opening, but from what we saw and 
learned, we think that more is attributable to the lack 
of tact or labor on the part of the officers of the Soci- 
ety to secure the good will and co-operation of the 
farmers and mechanics throughout the State, and to 
arouse a spirit of emulation and improvement among 
them. 

One great means of accomplishing this end, which 
seems to have been strangely overlooked by the So- 
ciety, is encouraging the people of other States to ex- 
hibit their imported stock, productions and inventions 
at these Fairs, and to come and witness the exhibi- 
tions, and thus compare the progress of one State 
with another. In this way the interest of State Fairs 
may be greatly increased, and a degree of State pride 
and emulation awakened that is sure to stimulate im- 
provements. Butin the regulations of this Society 
we find no encouragement offered to exhibitors or vis- 
itors from other States. In the list of judges, no 
names appear but residents of Michigan, and at the 
Fair we did not hear of a single person from another 
State being invited to serve on an awarding commit- 
tee. This we presume of course is ali owing to inad- 
vertence ; but such omissions are noticed by strang- 
ers, and cannot fail to operate to the disadvantage of 
the Society. 

We notice that our amiable and good looking friend 
Brown, of the Ohio Farmer, who was present at the 
Fair, is also inclined to complain of the managers and 
members of that Society, for their apparent lack of 
geniality towards strangers. He says: “ The people 
of Michigan are industrious and enterprising: This 
may be seen by their deportment at their State Fairs, 
good farms and beautiful towns and cities, but we must 
say, they are the most difficult people to make the ac- 
quaintance of, we ever visited. We have attended 
three of their State Fairs, and do not now know by 
sight ten men in the State. We always spend our 
time among them pleasantly and profitably, but could 
benefit them and ourselves more if we knew more of 
them personally.” Again, in speaking of the display 
of vegetables at the Fair, he says, “S. V. Malcomb of 
Cleveland, exhibited as many as all the rest, and of 
better quality, but received no premium because he is 
a foreigner.” 

Tue Farr Grounps were conveniently located with- 
in the city limits, and only wanted a few trees to 
make them quite beautiful. The buildings, tents, etc., 
were spacious and well arranged, reflecting much 
credit on those who planned and superintended their 
erection. The ladies of Detroit also deserve commen- 
dation for the very tasteful decoration of Floral Hall, 
and the other specimens of their handiwork at the 
Fair. ; 

Or THe Stock exhibited we can say but little that 
would be of interest to the reader, for the reason that 
we could not learn the names of the owners of more 














‘hai fever running high in Michigan. 
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than one in ten of the animals on the ground, owing 
to the continuance there of the practice formerly pre- 
valent at our Ohio Fairs, of withholding the names 
from the cards, for fear that the judges would other- | 
wise show partiality ; or rather for fear that the ex- | 
hibitors would accuse them of partiality. But the loss 
to the public and to the exhibitors themselves, by with- 
holding the names, is so obviously greater than any 
gain on that score, that we are surprised to find sensi- 
ble people still advocating the practice. 

THe sHow OF CaTTLE was both in number and qual- 
ity below what we had expected to find, and did not 
indicate the prevalence of much Durham fever in that 
State. Only three or four of the so called pure Short 
horn cattle seemed to us worthy of the name. One 
lot of about 20 head we were told belonged to some 
gentleman from Livingston Co., N. Y., who had bro’t 
them there for sale. They were mostly low in flesh, 
and not quite such as our Scioto breeders would choose 
for improving their herds, though better than many 
others of that breed on the grounds. There were a 
number of good Devons exhibited, and one or two 
Herefords, with a liberal sprinkling of grades and na- 
tives. 

Horses were decidedly the best feature of the exhi- 
bition, though the number of fine horses was not | 
large ; and here again we are unable to give namesof | 
owners. More spirit is being awakened for the im- 
provement of horses in Michigan, than any other kind 
of stock, and some very good horses from New York 
and other Eastern States have recently been intro- 
duced. First among these are four or five mares and 
several stallion colts, of the finest blood to be found 
in Eastern New York and Long Island, introduced by 
E. M. Crippen, Esq., of Coldwater, a gentleman of 
whom Michigan may well be proud. The stallion 
Abdallah Chief, formerly of Orange Co., N. Y., is no- 
ted as a fast trotting horse, and shows good points.— 
He is said to have cost $2,000, and is now owned in 
Detroit. Two or three good Morgans were also ex- 
hibited. 

Or Sueer there"was quite a good show, including 
several choice lots of French and Spanish Merinos on 
sale, by Messrs. Bingham, Campbell and others of 
Vermont. 

Swine were not numerous but fine, including Suf- 
folks, Berkshires, Graziers, etc. 

Pouttry did not give much evidence of the Shang- 





Fruits were plenty and good, especially apples.— | 
The only good show of pears was by Jas. Dugall, nur- | 
seryman of Windsor, on the Canada side, opposite De- 
troit. 

Butter and cheese, bread, etc., made a very credita- 
ble display ; the quality of the bread and butter was 
especially fine. 

The display of manufactured goods was mostly con- 
fined to the merchants, manufacturers, tailors, milli- 
ners, etc., of Detroit, and we give them credit for do- 
ing their part towards the Fair. 

Agricultural implements were present in the usual 
variety, of the same description as at most of our State 
Fairs, and the same exhibition of corn grinders,straw | 
cutters, etc. Almost the only thing which struck us | 
as a novelty in this department, was a new style of | 
self-regulating windmill, the invention of a Mr. | 
Lempke, of Pleasant Mt., Pa., who thinks he has hit | 
upon the very thing that is needed ; but as it has not 
yet been sufficiently tested, we shall not venture an 
opinion about it. 

A Drain Tile and Pipe machine, made after the 
English pattern, was exhibited by John Daines, of 
Bloomfield, Michigan, but whether manufactured there 
or elsewhere we did not learn. 












A Lucxy Sreampoat Captain.—We cannot close 
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this article without a passing compliment to Captain| 
Evans, the veteran commander of the May Queen,| 
who generously gave us a berth in his own private 
state room, when all the rest were pre-occupied.— 
Capt. E. is one of the oldest steamboat captains on_ 
the Lake, and is called one of the /uckiest, because he 
has never lost a vessel, or met with any collisions or 
other serious accident. But any one who travels on| 


HOW THEY PLOW AT COUNTY FAIRS. 


Yesterday being the day for the plowing match of 
the Westchester County Society, at White Plains, N. 
Y., I was on the ground with my large plow, three 
heavy horses abreast, and teamster. The lands, of 
one-eighth of an acre each, having been laid out and 
our positions selected, we started—there being two 
other competitors with small plows and two-horse 
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his boat in a stormy day, or especially in the night,| teams. The time allotted was one hour, and the re- 
and watches his movements, will find no difficulty in| gyjt was as follows: One man (Mr. Van Wart, I be- 
accounting for his good luck. He is always on deck, | lieve,) plowed his land in 35 minutes; the depth of 
and keeping a sharp look out ahead, not trusting alone| his furrow was not more than five inches. The sec- 
to irresponsible men. This is the same kind of good | ond plowed his land, at about the same depth, in about 
luck that commonly attends the intelligent, careful and| 40 minutes ; I plowed my portion in 28 minutes, at 
industrious farmer, while the opposite class are ever an honest and uniform depth of over ten inches. I 
mourning over their bad luck. 'am within bounds in my figures, for I think that I 
| plowed nearer a foot than ten inches deep, and I think 
| that five inches isa very liberal estimate for the others. 
| When completed, my land lay at least eight inches 
| higher than those joining me ; showing clearly that I 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
Soils for Grasses—Irrigation—Crops in N. Y. 


Gov. Wricut of Indiana, in his masterly address at’ 


our State Fair, after many interesting remarks in re- 
lation to the herbaceous grasses, says, “ wherever| 
there is a large supply of lime in the soil, and a clay| 
subsoil, grass will grow luxuriantly, and form a dura- 
ble sod that will stand long continued drought and ex- 
cessive hot summers.” The Governor also hints that 
the largest crops of wheat cannot be obtained in a 
limestone region, while the “ sandstone and drift for- 
mations are more favorable to the cultivation of wheat | 
and the other cereal grains.” Per contra, Senator 
Dickinson tells us at the same intellectual festival, 
and methinks with better reason, that “water contain- 
ing lime in solution is not fit for irrigating purposes, 
and that the butter made from the grasses of the sand- 
stone region, is better and has a richer flavor than that 
made from the grasses of a limestone region.” 

It must be admitted that red clover and timothy on 
a limestone soil, make the largest hay crops anda 
strong sod ; but late summer pasture on such a soil, 
will not compare with the luxuriant pasturage of the 
sandstone regions. The assertion that the sandstone 
and drift formations are better suited to the cultivation 
of wheat than a limestone region, where the soil is 
rich in calcareous matter, is opposed to all experience, 
and but too well calculated to bring agricultural sci- 
yee into disrepute with unread practical farmers gen- 
erally. 

That soft rain or river water is better for irrigating 
purposes than water impregnated with lime, is in strict 
accordance with chemical science, as soft water con- 
tains both alkaline salts and phosphoric acid, and the 
effect of lime on rain water is to expel its ammonia, 
the most volatile as well as the most important con- 
stituents in organic manure. It is also susceptible of 
proof that butter made from the grasses of the sand- 
stone region, has more of that fine flavor which Bous- 
singault says is a “volatile principle beyond the power 
of chemistry to seize,” than the more artificial grasses 
of a calcareous, grain-growing soil can give it. 

Twenty years ago, at this season, our flouring mills 
were running night and day, making the best of Gen- 
esee flour for N. Y. market, and the mill doors were 
thronged with farm wagons loaded with the best of 
wheat ; but as the French say, “all that is changed 
now.” More grain comes to our market, but at this 
time it is oats, barley and rye, and in the winter it will 
be Indian corn. Our corn crop is now as large as our 
former wheat crop, but at that time few farmers made 
more corn than was needed for domestic use. 

Our potato crop is very large. The superior size 
and original flavor would seem to indicate a perfect 
restoration of health to this esculent, yet in some lo- 
calities the rot is still more or less prevalent. 


| present hooted at the idea of—what ? 





Waterloo, N. Y., Oct., 1855. Samven WituiaMs. 


had loosened more soi! and left it higher. The re- 
marks that I heard as my furrows were rolling up most 
gloriously were edifying—to antiquarian philosophers. 
These are some of them: “That fellow is a fool.— 
« You needn’t tell me that it will do to bring that dead 
land to the surface.” “ What is he doing? Digging 
graves?” etc. Of course there were many who com- 
mended the work, and my own neighbors testified to 
the good results of the same plowing (only mnch deep- 
er) on my own farm, but perhaps a majority of those 
Why, of plow- 
ing in a way that was impossible in the days of the 
“ wooden bull-plows” of their grandfathers, and incur- 
able in their traditional course. ; 

I left my surface roughly broken up, while the oth- 
ers were flatly turned upside down. Mine was in the 
best condition for the action of the frosts of Winter, 
and for immediate harrowing. Theirs were simply 
samples of parallel lines, which are more useful math- 
ematically than agriculturally. The next crop will 
indicate my land in the middle of the field, and will do 
more than writing can do to assert the force of scien- 
tific truths, even in such every-day business as farm- 
ing. I leave further discussion of the subject to the 
seed which Mr. Fisher may put on the land next Spring. 

I have no space to say why I plowed no deeper at 
this time, but I wish that those who doubt the expe- 
diency of such plowing would come and see my corn, 
grown on soil plowed fifteen inches deep, and my Li- 
ma beans, where my furrows averaged more than 
eighteen inches in depth. an can’t beat it with 

ve inch plowing. Respectfully, 
ay. Tribune. . %G. E. Wanrine, Jr. 

Chappaqua, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1855. 

Remarx.—That is right, George ! we glory in your 
spunk, and congratulate you on your progress from the 
teachings of the text in your “ Elements of Agricul- 
ture,” over which we had a little discussion last year. 
[See O. Cult., 1854, pp. 314 and 330.] Our “ want 
of modesty ” in advising to “ rip up the ten inches at 
once” is not very bad, after all ; though we have not 
the vanity to suppose that Mr. Waring ever gained 
confidence in deep plowing, from any presumption of 
ours.—Eps. 





Contracts ror New Cory.—Within the last two 
weeks there have been numerous contracts made for 
new corn, amounting in the aggregate to 150,000 
bushels, at prices varying from 31 to 36, all to be de- 
livered in this city before the first of next January.— 
Holders, under the influence of the excited state of 
the market for breadstuffs, and anticipating a large 
foreign demand for corn, are now very firm, and con- 
tracts could not be made below 35, and many are ask- 
ing higher rates.— Cin. Price Current. 
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{teen young ladies. An evening banquet and bal] 
| closed up the performances. 
| The show of fruits is said to have been splendid.— 
| Hovey & Co. of Boston, exhibited 210 varieties of 
F | pears ; Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, 207 varieties 
> — AG ‘ | of pears and 130 of apples; Frost & Co. of do., 74 
Perdue WZ, Gq varieties of pears and 130 of apples; and numerous 
gy j , other nurserymen exhibited largely. E. Dorr of Al- 
A CE By bany had 33 varieties of plums. 
d “S It is estimated that about 10,000 persons were pres- 
— ent on Friday, to hear the address of Gov. Wright.— 
. | The receipts at the Fair were $11,290. 


a O HIO C UL TIVA TO R. Tue Hoc anp Cattte Trape—The Cincinnati 


ra emai aici Seademateptitstentonyert | Price Current of Oct. 24th, says a few lots of hogs for 
COLUMBUS, NOVEMBER 1, 1855. | November delivery have been sold at $6 85, and one 
she idies dansk fake oe eee a 6 ee lot at $700. For Novemberdelivery holders are ask- 
Tue U. 8. Acricutrurat Society held its annual | '"& $7 00, as a general thing, but there are very few 
show at Boston last week. The meeting commenced | pom # to pay this rate. Beef packing has com- 
amid the discouragements of the rains, but on the oc-\ MENCe j per yee to fair seil at $6 to $6 75 per cwt. 
currence of fair weather the next day, the crowd in- a date and choice $707 50. ‘ 
creased to an unprecedented extent, and the show had uisvi : paper reports that an English packer 
closed in a triumphant success, as to both funds and | #4 contracted for 20,000 hogs, to average 200 Ibs., 
visitors. at $6 per hundred. 


Tue Inpiana Stare Farr appears to have been the} Osace Orance Piants.—(To E. P. S.)—Your 
most successful hit of the season. The weather was | hedge had better not be set until Spring, as the win- 
delightful, and the attendance very large—yielding | ter may injure the plants, if set in the fall. Persons 
$11,000 receipts at the gates, besides $5,000 from who have no experience in raising the plants from 
other sources. The show of stock, implements, man- | seed, had better buy the plants, as they are quite cheap 
ufactures, fruits, etc., was very respectable, and the | NOW. 
entire management of the Fair appears to have given iio AAC 
the highest satisfaction to the people, and reflected NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
much credit on the managers. en 

Mr. Bateham was prevented from attending the In-, We have before us four several new periodicals, of 
diana Fair by temporary illness. good appearance, and devoted to the great industrial 

Tue Inuinois State Farr, we judge from the ac- interests of the country. We bid them all welcome, 
counts, was quite equal to the expectations of stran- “eee - movers :; : 
gers, and very creditable for a young State of magnifi-| | vo Pannen en y, 16 pp. quarto. A jour- 
cent distances. One very interesting feature of the | P#! for the Farmer, Gardener, Manufacturer and Me- 
Fair, was the exhibition of specimens of minerals, — Hartford, Conn. Editors, Wm. Clift, T. 8. 
rocks, soils, etc., from different parts of the State, also aa ’ A. <47J Terms, $2 a year. 
of the cultivated productions of the several counties.| . “W=W “=RSEY ARMER.—A Monthly Journal of Ag- 
The whole number of entries at the Fair is stated at |Ticulture, Horticulture, ete. Editors, Orrin Pharo, Da- 
about 2,000, and the entire receipts about $13,000— vid Petit. Freehold, N.J. 32 pp. octavo, $1 a year. 
showing a large attendance of visitors. WESTERN AGRICULTURIST AND FiRESIDE ComPanron. 

In connection with the Fair, opportunity was given my evoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Markets, News, 
for a large number of visitors to take a free ride over and a Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 pp. quarto, 
the entire State, by the liberality of the Illinois Cen-| ¥eekly, $2 year. J. S. Negley is the Horticultural 
tral and Galena and Chicago Railroad Companies.— | &4itr- I austen é 
Quite a number availed themselves of this privilege ; THe rig meee ee principally to Mechanics. 
among them was our friend Ernst, of Cincinnati, who Published a y, Haskell & Co.,N. ¥. 32 pp. 
has sent us a few notes of the trip, which will appear we monthly, $1. pent 
in our next. e are also pleased to announce the resuscitation 


Dr. Kennicort, of Illinois, delivered the address at ag: «sie an Veterinary JournaL.—Edited by Geo 
the Ohio State Fair, according to previous announce- H. Dadd of Boston, uniform with the first year, which 
ment; but as the programme of arrangement was | was published in 1851-2. 32 pp. monthly, $1 a year. 
changed from an evening in the city toa noon upon} Genius or THE West.—We take especial pleasure 
the Fair grounds, many persons were not aware when in calling attention to this live monthly of our friend 
to attend to hear the good things the Doctor had in Coggeshall, of Cincinnati. It is about the only mag- 
store for them. The Address is highly spoken of by | azine of its class in the whole West that has weath- 
those who were so fortunate as to hear it, and we un-| ered the periodical-wrecking storms of the last few 
derstand will be published in the Annual Transactions years. That this has survived at all, is sufficient hon- 
of the State Board. or. But it has done more—it has grown in favor with 

Tue New York Strate Farr was held at Elmira | those whose friendship is a guaranty of its merit. If 
Oct. 2d to 5th, and notwithstanding rainy weather on | ever publisher and editor deserved success for perse- 
the first three days, which must have prevented thou- | verance and industry, that man is W. T. Coggeshall ; 
sands from attending, it appears to have been quite | and we hope he may yet reap the reward of his labors, 
successful. The number of visitors was very large,|in the triumphant success of his enterprise. A new 
and the display of articles quite satisfactory, though | volume begins in January, and those who want a plea- 
g owing to the location, the number of fine cattle exhib- | sant visitor at the winter fireside, cannot do better than 

ited is said to have been less than on some former oc-|to invest a dollar for the Genius of the West. 
casions. The show of horses is said to have been| THe Lirrte Forester is a juvenile monthly publi- 
very good, and much interest was created on the last| cation from the same hand, edited by Mrs. Coggeshall. 
day by an exhibition of female equestrianship by four-' Subscription, 50 cents a year. 
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FOUR DAYS IN THE HOCKING VALLEY. 


It was a fortunate concatenation of events that our 
first visit to the Hocking Valley was made during the 
most glorious weather of the third week of October, 
and at the time of the County Fair of Fairfield at Lan- 
caster. The Frost Spirit had written his autograph 


upon bill and valley, in the thousand gorgeous hues | 


that make up the Autumnal pageant. The broad and 
varied acres were studded thick with the shocks of 
corn. The men and women had laid aside the toil- 
stained habiliments, and cares of the great harvest, 
and were come up with goodly attire and happy hearts 
to joinin the annual festival of Labor. How they 
came out from the valleys and from over the hills,— 
those hale sons and daughters of toil ; and how they 
joined hands and spoke kind words and looked ther 
little wonderments on all the fine things that had been 
gathered there, are pictures of memory that we have 
stored away for the dark and stormy days of Winter 


that are before us, now that the season of Fairs is 
over. 


What a whole State is our own Ohio! and what a} 


people! But they are not all alike—nosir! Be- 
tween the diligent and provident farmer of a few acres 
upon the Reserve, and the liberal, expansive Cattle 
King of the lower valleys—who wastes, every year, 
more than the Yankee earns—there is difference 
enough to found half a dozen nationalities. And in 
all our wanderings we take quite as much interest in 
studying the geology of the people as of the soil; for 
somehow we have come to think, that as the vulture 
instinctively hovers where he may snuff his prey, so 
do men find their places ; and the isothermal! lines of 
society are fixed facts in human geography. 


The Fairfield County Agricultural Society has am- 
ple grounds, beautifully located just out of Lancaster, 
back of which rises the perpendicular, rocky brow of 
Mt. Pleasant, higher than several meeting house stee- 
ples, and overlooking as it does the whole plain, where 
once was the village and rallying place of the Wyan- 
dots, seems like a sentinel of the ages, around whose 
base sweeps the tide of progress, and from whose 
hoary top, the curious visitor may gaze at the present, 
or dream of the past, as we did, while the host of peo- 
ple and animals in the area far below, looked like 
children’s toys. 

This city of Lancaster is a great old town, one of 
the oldest in the State, and withal it ought to be a 
moral place, since with a population of rising 5,000 it 
supports some thirteen churches, and has also a good 
system of public schools. Of political celebrities it 
has furnished its quota, in the persons of such men as 
Thos. Ewing, Gov. Medill, Henry Stanbery, Judge 
Whitman, etc. 

Unlike our Scioto Valley, this is a sandstone region. 
The rocks crop out upon the hill-sides, and the debris 
of red sandstone permeates all the soils, whilst iron 
oxydes are perceptible in many of the oozy springs 
along the water courses. Much of the soil is a clay 
loam, and is admirably adapted for fruit growing, as 
well as corn and pasturage. We are glad to find that 
several enterprising gentlemen are pushing the fruit 
business in this region, for it must be confessed there 
is great room for improvement. R. J. Black, near 
Rushville, made a good show of fruit, and is selling 
all the trees he can raise; S. Cofman, near Carroll, 
is also working into a good orchard and nursery, and 
J. C. Rainey, near Lancaster, is laying out a Jarge or- 
chard for the sale of fruit. The grape has also been 
introduced with good success. 

The horses in this region are of fine style and ac- 
tion, and formed the most attractive feature of the 
Fair. This is the head-quarters of the famous old 
Printer, and also of Prince Hal and Clay Trustee, and 
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is now rejoicing in the possession of Imported Mon- 
‘arch. There is no use to speak of cattle in this con- 
nection. The names of Brasee, Reber, Kutz, Pearse, 
‘Shaffer, Huber, and lots of others, are synonymous 
with all that is excellent in the way of Short-horns. 
Blooded sheep and swine are not so well established, 
| but a good beginning is made, and the sagacious far- 
|mers of the Hocking Valley will not suffer so import- 
|ant a branch of stock raising to be much longer ne- 
glected. 

| The Mechanics of this region are making good pro- 
|gress in some departments, such as carriage making, 
\ete., but the farmers have yet to depend mostly for 
agricultural implements upon importations from other 
places. Our friend Mark Keightly, of Reynoldsburg, 
is driving a good business in supplying reapers, mow- 
\ers, wheat drills, etc., from the establishment of War- 
der, Brokaw & Child, of Springfield. But we noticed 
/a new single checkrow corn planter, the invention of 
John Blackwood, of Lithopolis, which seems to be 
equal to the best we have seen of this class. 


| The Cincinnati, Wilmington & Zanesville Railroad 
is now in operation through this country as far east 
as Lexington in Perry Co., and will be through to 
Zanesville in afew weeks. This will afford great fa- 
cilities for the farmers in getting their stock and pro- 
duce to market, either East or West, and the comple- 
‘tion of the Hocking Valley Road, will form an outlet 
for the vast mineral deposits, below. This quarter of 
\the State, which is about the last to avail itself of 
these commercial facilities, will then add largely to 
our export trade. Truly Ohio is a whole State, and 
ithe good time has about come. 

Of the Fair it is not necessary to speak further in 
detail. We enjoyed a rare opportunity of spending 
consijerable wind for the amusement of several acres 
of as good looking and attentive yeomanry and wo- 
menry as we often see together ; and by way of agree- 
| able variety, had a most capital social re-union in the 
| family of Volge Whitman, who, whatever may be his 
political and judicial standing, has the rarer gift of 
‘making his home the rallying point of the excellences 
\of social life. Here amid a coterie of other choice 
|spirits, we met again with our charming literary friend, 
Metta V. Fuller, who is sojourning in these parts, and 
|thus with high converse, music, and sweet songs, 


| passed one of the pleasantest evenings of this busy 


There is one disagreeable feature in this route from 
| Columbus to Lancaster, too palpable to be overlooked. 
| After passing the line of Fairfield county, many of the 

older small farms present a very neglected appear- 
ance. The fences are in a miserable condition, the 
original buildings are falling to decay, the barn roofs 
worn out, and but few repairs visible, while the fodder 
lis disposed of in stacks about the tottering walls, aa if 
misery loved such company. Is it because some of 
these people pay more attention to fast horses and bad 
whiskey, than they do to the primeval injunction, 
which should be the farmer’s glory as well as his duty 
—to dress the earth and to keep it? 





CuttivaTor Premiums.—County Societies that have 
awarded the Cultivator for 1856 as premiums, are re- 
| minded that where more than one copy is awarded to 
one individual, the drawer can have choice of our pre- 
vious volumes, if preferred, at the same price. We 
allow the Societies to order premium copies at our 
lowest club terms, viz., 66% cents each, and we will 
send them to such different post offices as they may 
order. N.B. Be particular to give us the true post 
office address of each subscriber, as many post offices 
have a different name from that of the township or 
village in which they are located. 
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THE LARGEST NURSERY IN THE WORLD. | 


| 


Under this head, the editors of the Country Gentle- | 
man give the following interesting account of the | 
nursery business around Rochester, and especially of | 
the “ Mt. Hope Nurseries ” of Ellwanger & Barry: | 


It has been some years since Rochester has become 
the head quarters for nurseries in America. From | 
only a few acres in extent, as they existed fifteen or 
twenty years since, the nurseries within ten miles of 
the city cover at least one thousand densely planted 
acres. 

The cost and annual product of these nurseries may | 
be reckoned with some degree of accuracy, by taking 
as the basis of calculation, the estimates of several in- 
telligent nurserymen of that place,—that a well man- | 
aged acre would yield as an annual average from two | 
to three hundred dollars—the expenses varyiog from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of this amount. It would 
of course be greatly controlled by the kind of trees 
raised, the proportion of ornamentals, etc., but still! 
more by the judgment, energy, and skill exercised by 
the manager,—for under the direction of some, the 
coat exceeds the profits, and the business eonsequently 
s00n comes to an end. 

But it is not our present object to pursue this inqui- | 
ry, but to give to our readers the result of a few hours | 
personal observation of one of the establishments to 
which we have alluded,—namely that of Ellwanger & 
Barry, who now have about two hundred and seventy- 
five acres actually occupied with their nurseries.— | 
These are not all in one contiguous piece of ground, 
but are comprised in four principal detached portions, 
of fifty to a hundred acres each, lying near each other. 
For extent and perfection combined, there is none in 
America that nearly approaches this establishment, | 
and we have not been able to ascertain from satisfac- | 
tory sources, that there is any in Europe—although 
there may possibly be a greater number of hands em- 
ployed in some European nurseries, where labor is 
cheap and economy not studied. 

Ellwanger & Barry had in regular employ at the 
time of our visit, over one hundred hands. In the 
spring, they have two or three hundred. Being in the | 
midst of the budding season, they had sixteen active | 
budders at work, with boys totie after them, and other | 
hands to precede them in preparing the stocks.— 
These, added to such as were occupied in providing 
the buds, and in removing the ligatures, amounted to 
about sixty in all, connected with this. department of| 
operations. The buds are all cut by the proprietors | 
themselves, and every pains taken to secure the great- | 
est accuracy throughout this mammoth establishment 
—about twenty-five thousand buds are inserted daily, 
and eight persons are required in connexion with the 
persons who cuts the buds, to remove the leaves from 
them on the spot. 

They employ twenty-five horses. During all the| 
early part of the season, these were all required in cul- | 
tivating the rows—at present only eighteen are need- | 
ed for the purpose. 

We observed single fields, of thirty or forty aoe] 
each, out of the many which constituted their estab- 
lishment, which alone would be regarded as large for | 
an entire nursery. A _ block of ninety thousand 
(90,000) cherry trees, one year from the bud, was es- 
pecially noticed for its beautiful growth, most of the 
trees being already about five feet high, and as even 
along the top as if they had been sheared. A half 
acre of seedling pears, had as fine a growth as any we 
have ever seen, although they numbered at least one 
million. They must be worth at market prices more 
than ten thousand dollars. Two hundred thousand 
were picked out from them early in summer, without 
any sensible diminution of their numbers. As nearly’ 
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jan acre densely planted with dahlias. 


| the reverse is true in a striking degree. 
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as we could estimate, there were at least two hundred 
thousand Norway firs two feet or more in height, and 
covering many acres. 

Their ornamental department is on a very large 
scale. They have five hundred feet in length of glass 
propagating houses—seven acres in roses—and half 
They have a 
very rare collection of the celebrated new Californian 
tree, Wellingtonia gigantea, being no less than five 
thousand fine young plants of this tree, grown from 


seed collected in California, and which were procured 
| by gathering such as the squirrels had thrown down 


in their depredations. A year ago, these plants sold 
for a guinea each—at only one dollar now, here was 
a space of twenty feet square worth a valuable farm. 
In their grape houses, they have over ten thousand 
@Xotic grapes of fine growth for sale. Their collec- 
tion of bearing specimen pear trees is unequalled in 
this country—they have five to six thousand, most of 


|which are handsomely trained pyramids, comprising 


about four hundred sorts. 
In such an immense establishment, our readers will 


Naturally suppose there must be a great deal of confu- 


sion and much bad growth and bad cultivation. But 
An excellent 
system appears to pervade the whole; and as many 
have remarked, they are remarkably successful in all 
they undertake, from the most delicate hot-house 
plants, to their vast plantations of large and thrifty 


| fruit trees. 


The reason of this remarkable success is their tho- 
rough experience and knowledge of the requisites for 
every operation, and an excellent soil, reduced to the 
best condition by subsoiling and constant tillage. A 
weed is a great rarity on their grounds. 

The cost of conducting this establishment must of 
course be very great—although we have no definite 
information on the subject, we should judge from the 
estimates mentioned in an early part of this article, 
that they must amount to fifty thousand dollars annu- 
ally. Their sales may be estimated from the same 
data, remembering that none are more successful, and 
that probably no nursery is better managed for pecu- 
niary success. 

There are several other nurseries at Rochester, of 
large size, which we were unable to visit—among 
which those of H. E. Hooker & Co., Frost & Co., and 
8. Moulson, are widely celebrated, each containing, as 
we have been informed, a hundred acres or more. 

Since writing the foregoing, Ellwanger & Barry 


have, at our request, furnished the following statement 


of the number of acres occupied by each crop on their 
grounds : 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT, 52 acres, viz : 
Evergreens, - - - - 20 acres. 
Roses, - ° . - en ke 
Flowering shrubs, - - - 6 * 
Magnolia seedlings in seed bed, | 
Miscellaneous trees, specimens, &c. oP 


Fruit DePpaRTMENT, 225 acres, viz: 


Standard apples, - + - 37 acres. 
Dwarf do - - srh “« 
Pears, - - - - - 64 « 
Cherries, - - - - 27 « 
Plums, - - - - - 1g « 
Peaches, - - -. « 18° 
Apricots, - - ° - $6 
Apple quinces, - - - « .«@ 
Currants, - - - - 2 
Gooseberries 4, grapes 4, - - § 
Pear seedlings, - - - 8 


Sundries—seedlings, rhubarb, aspar- 
agus, raspberries, strawberries, 





quince stocks, &c., &c , - 25==277 
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OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


MEETING aT COLUMBUS DURING THE State Farr. 

The Society held four evening sessions in the City 
Hall, during the week of the Fair; A. H. Ernst, Esq, 
President, in the Chair. The attendance of Nursery- 
men and Fruit Growers was quite large, and much in- 
terest was manifested in the discussions, although 
many of those in attendance were occupied on com- 
mittees at the Fair each day, and a good deal fatigued 
at night. The varieties of fruits exhibited were quite 
numerous, especially apples and pears. The season 


having been unfavorable for late peaches, not many | 


were shown. 

The first evening was mostly devoted to peaches, 
as they were the most perishable. Specimens of the 
Lagrange, Bergen’s Yellow, and several other fine late 
varieties, not generally known, were presented and 
discussed. 

The second and third evenings were mainly occu- 
pied in discussion upon pears, in which a number of 
experienced nurserymen from New York and other 
States participated, among whom were Wm. R. 
Prince, Geo. Eliwanger, T. C. Maxwell, Dr. Kenni- 
cott, etc. Many facts and opinione of much interest 
were elicited, and will be embodied in the Report of 
the Society which is to be published. 

The fourth evening was occupied with the exami- 
nation of some new varieties of AppLEs, or such as 
were little known, and deemed valuable. Among 


: oo od . | 
these were several seedling varieties which had been 


exhibited at the State Fair in competition for the pre- 


mium on seedling apples, but which the committee | 


had not deemed of sufficient known merit to justify 
the award of the premium ; and the Pomological So- 


ciety seemed to concur with the action of the com-| 


mittee. 

A proposition was made for holding a winter meet- 
ing of the Society at Cleveland, for the examination 
of winter apples and pears; and on motion of Mr. 
Elliott, it was unanimously resolved, that when the 
Society adjourns it shall adjourn to meet in Cleveland, 
on the second Tuesday of January next. 

[It is well knowh that winter apples, especially 
grown in the north part of the State, differ materially 


from those of the same variety grown in the central | 


and southern parts ; and some varieties deemed highly 
valuable at the north, are but little if at all known in 
other parts of the State, and have not as yet been ex- 
hibited at the meetings of the Society ; hence the im- 
portance of holding a winter meeting at Cleveland, at 
which time and place it is hoped the fruit growers of 
that region will be present with specimens of their 
best fruits. } 

A full report has been written of the discussions at 
the Columbus meeting, but in order to save expense 
the publication thereof will be deferred till after the 
meeting in Cleveland, so as to embody the whole in 
one pamphlet, as both meetings properly belong to the 
business of the present year. 

Members of the Society who may have paid their 
annual fee of $2, will receive two copies of the Re- 
port, when printed. Those who did not pay their fee 
at the late meeting, and do not expect to attend the 
meeting at Cleveland, are requested to remit by mail 
or otherwise, to M. B. Barenam, Treasurer, Co- 
lumbus. 

How Prize Catrte are Fep.—Mr. J. P. Phillips, 
of Broomborough, near Totness, in Devonshire, had a 
fine animal which was much admired for its size and 
symmetry. On the 19th of June last it weighed 13 
cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs., and was fed on grass till the 18th 
of September, when it weighed 15 cwt. 1 qr. 18 Ibs. ; 
it was then put on common turnips till the 30th of Oc- 
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’ se 
tober, when it weighed 16 cwt.1 qr. 8 Ibs.; from that 
| time it was fed with mangold, meal and hay till De- 


cember 18, when it weighed 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 Ibs.— 
| The general results were these : when on grass, it 
| gained in 13 weeks 228 |bs., being rather more than 
17 lbs. per week ; on turnips and meal, in six weeks 
it gained 102 lbs., being about 17 lbs. per week ; and 
|on mangold and meal, in seven weeks, 178 lbs., being 
| about 25 lbs. per week.— Agricultural Gazette. 
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THE WINE HUMBUG. 


The New York Times says :—We presume we 
should run no risk in saying that there has never been 
a single bottle of genuine Clos Vougeot, Romance Conti 

| or Johannisberg wine, within the limits of the United 
| States. We heard one of the largest wine dealers of 
| this city say, not a fortnight since, that he would lay 
'a wager of a thousand dollars that there was not in 
New York city at the present moment, a single gal- 
lon of genuine Port. We presume no one supposes 
that one bottle in ten thousand of the Champagne 
|drank in this country is genuine, vineyard-grown 
Champagne. And more than nine-tenths of all the 
Sherry consumed in the United States comes no near- 
|er being the genuine article than the Feejee mermaid 
|came to being the genuine, bona fide, song-singing, 
| looking-glass, disporting virgin of the sea, that Bar- 
| num and the crowd took her to be. 
The fact is, nineteen-twentieths of al] the wines 
| and brandies drank in the country—and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousandths of all the rare and costly 
wines over which our high livers smack their lips, and 
roll their eyes and astonish their epicurean friends, is 
manufactured for the market—made up by a skillful 
compounding of drugs, with infusions of a flavoring 
matter, and a basis of alcoholic or vinous material, so 
as to resemble any brand or any sort of liquid that 
may be desired. England and France are the great 
fields of this manufacture,—though it is beginning to 
be prosecuted in this country to a very considerable 
extent. 

But an order for eny kind of wine that may be want- 
ed—for clos Vougeot, Johannisberg, or delicate Sherry, 
with directions for a particular flavor, a specific aroma, 
or a specially delicate bouquet—sent to England, will 
be filled promptly and to any extent. More of any 
brand can be brought over in a single cargo than the 
entire region where alone it grows can produce in 
years! A little more than a month ago, (July 24,) 
we copied from a London police report, the evidence 
of a famous Wine dealer named Osborne, in which he 
stated that it was his practice to buy up al! the spoiled, 
sour red French wines he could at low prices,—pay 
duties on them as vinegar—store them in the London 
docks—take them out and pour them all into large 
vats—mix with them a certain quantity of French 
brandy—put into them also certain “ preparations” of 
his own—put them up into hogsheads marked Old Port, 
and sell them as the choicest Port wines at from $100 
to $140 a hogshead. This, there is no dovbt at all, 
is very extensively practiced by large dealers in 
France ; and those who buy from them, to supply the 
American market, when they are not their accom- 
plices, are their victims. And the wine-drinkers of 
the United States, from the lowest to the highest, 
swig the decoctions of these wine fabricators in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred, instead of the juice of 
the grape, over which they grow so rapturously and po- 
etically eloquent. 

If there is any class of the community more tho- 
roughly and ridiculously humbugged than they are, we 














should be obliged to any person who will point them 
out. 
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THE PICKAWAY COUNTY FAIR | LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

At Circleville, Oct. 10th to 12th, did not present as| 
large a display of cattle as we expected to find in a| CEPSCCTED BE SSS. SOEENS S. DASE: 
county so noted for its fine herds of Short-horns, nor | ———————— : = —="= 
were the other departments of the exhibition as well| Ar Home Acain.—We regret that poor health has 
filled as they should have been for the credit of the | compelled us to vacate the editorial chair for a month 
farmers and mechanics of the county. Still as a | past. We have now nearly recovered our usual 
whole the show was an interesting one, and under the | health, though unable yet to write our full quota of 
circumstances perhaps as large as was to have been ‘editorial. There is, too, just now, an unusual dearth 
expected. The wetness of the season and the preva-|of articles from correspondents. We are sure it is 
lent sickness, had delayed fall work so that the farm-| more interesting to our readers to read communica- 
ers were very busy harvesting corn and potatoes, and | tions from each other than selections from other pub- 
putting in wheat—this kept many away from the) lications, and we wish all would make extra efforts to 
Fair. | send us something. We know there is a large pile of 

Tue Farr Grovnps at Circleville are among the | pants, shirts, dresses, etc., before many of you, that 
most beautiful and convenient to be found in the State,! must be done up before the winter school begins ; but 
and are fitted up with very comfortable buildings, etc. | the mind will work too, and we should like to receive 
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The purchase of the grounds and cost of improvements 
has been paid by the Society, so that a good deal of 
skill and economy had to be exercised by the mana- 
gers, and the premiums awarded at the Fairs have not 
been quite as liberal as they may be hereafter ; and 
with the amount of wealth and enterprise possessed 
by the farmers and stock men of that county, we see 
no reason why the Pickaway County Fairs should not 
stand at the head of such institutions in Ohio. 

Short-horn cattle were of course the greatest fea- 
ture of the exhibition, and it would be hard to find bet- 
ter animals of this class than those shown by Harness 
Renick, G. W. Gregg, Thos. Dick, and two or three 
others—though we missed several fine herds that we 
had expected to find there. The fat cattle and work- 
ing oxen were also magnificent, being mostly high 
grades of Durhams, and showing good care and 
feeding. 

Of sheep, swine and poultry, but few were exhib- 
ited, though they are by no means scarce in the coun- 
ty, nor of poor quality; but any thing smaller than 
horses and cattle are hardly deemed worthy of notice 
by the fashiomable farmers of Pickaway. 

Of horses, the number of really fine specimens in 
the county is not very great, we should judge from 
this exhibition ; though the spirit of improvement in 
this line is rising, and with the materials already pos- 
sessed, and a few additions, but a short time need 
elapse to make Pickaway as noted for fine horses as 
it now is for fine cattle. 

Implements and other mechanical articles were not 
numerous but good ; the same is true of ladies’ needle 
work and household manufactures. The specimens 
of bread and corn pone were quite numerous and excel- 
lent, and taken with the butter, about the time for 
luncheon, elicited much commendation. Fruits and 
vegetables were particularly large and handsome, 
bearing testimony of the richness of the soil as wel! 
as good cultivation. 

he ladies’ equestrian performance, on the last day, 
we could not stay to see ; but we are told it was high- 
ly creditable to the “ fair women and brave men ” of 
Pickaway, and that it attracted a large crowd of spec- 
tators, who were evidently much pleased. An address 
was delivered on the same day, by Gen. Worthington 
of Chillicothe, which was very well received. 





Corn Meat Pouppine witnout Eccs.—Take six ta- 
blespoonsful of meal, and stir molasses enough in it to 
have the meal al! wet, and no more ; that will sweet- 


en it enough ; then take one quart of milk and boil | 


it; pour it on the meal boiling hot; stir the meal 
while pouring the milk on to it, so as not to have it 
lumpy ; stirin three tablespoonsful of wheat flour, 
wet with a little cold milk; salt it, and bake two 
hours ; add spices, if you like. This will make an ex- 
cellent pudding.—Rural New Yorker. 


| its results. 
FEMALE ENTERPRISE IN CALIFORNIA. 

We received a circular some time since from an old 
| friend, Miss Mary Atkins, who is now in California.— 
| Miss A. has 80 large a circle of acquaintances in this 
| city and Cincinnati, and elsewhere in this State, where 
she has been en eminently successful teacher, that we 
think many will be gratified to hear of her present 
success. She is now presiding over the “Benicia Fe- 
male Seminary,” at Sacramento. This is one of the 
oldest and most popular in that new State, and we no- 
tice that the papers of that section of the State speak 
in very high terms of our friend and the Seminary 
over which she presides. The late anniversary exer- 
cises are especially spoken of as highly creditable both 
to the numerous young ladies who took part, and to 
the Institution that had thus far educated them. 

Miss Petxet, another young lady who received her 
education in this State, and has been somewhat known 
here as a lecturer, we see by the California papers, 
has been spending the summer laboring in the cause 
of temperance among the miners, traveling in one in- 
stance 550 miles, and giving 22 lectures in 18 days. 
It is said the people turn out in great numbers to hear 
her, and it is hoped much good will be effected. 


My Bonpace anp My Freevom, by Frederick Douglass. 
Published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 25 Park 
Row, N. Y., and for sale by Booksellers generally. 





This work, considering its origin, we think a most 
remarkable production. Douglass is a colored man, 
who has spent 21 years of his life in slavery and 17 in 
freedom. The whole narrative is one of thrilling in- 
terest, while the reader may have confidence that it is 
| tale of simple unvarnished truth. But the chief in- 
terest to us does not lie in the fascination of the story, 
but in its exhibition of what the colored race are ca- 
'pable of achieving. There is a terseness and vigor 
/about the style, a depth, clearness and originality of 
|thought in it, which mark it as the production of no 
‘ordinary mind, yet his advantages have been few, and 
|—his skin is dark. When shall we learn to live out 
| the truth, “the mind is the measure of the man.”— 
| The view it gives us of the internal workings of the 
system of slavery, and its effects upon the white pop- 
ulation, are among the most interesting features of the 
book. 








| Baxep Sweet Aprres.—Wash well the apples; 
place them in a pan with a very little water, that the 
juice may not burn, if they are to be cooked in a brick 
oven ; then put the apples in a jar, cover them close, 
and bake them five or six hours. Sweet apples should 
be baked long after they are tender.— Ex. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR FEMALES. 
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He had succeeded in getting a lad of ten or twelve 


It is to be noticed that a few of the straight-laced 
variety of the editorial fraternity, demur to the expo- 
sition of female equestrianism at our agricultural fes- 
tival. What a cold wet blanket to those praiseworthy 
efforts now making to redeem young female America 
from that fast increasing effeminacy and physical noth- 
ingness which it is the misfortune of the growing 
wealth of the country to induce. 


|years to relinquish his seat for my accommodation.— 
You may be sure [ was grateful for this act of cour- 
tesy and kindness. I wondered if my sons would have 
been so thoughtful and so unselfish. I took the little 
fellow on my lap for part of the night, for I would not 
let him feel that I was all selfish. By and by he 
slipped away, and I saw him in his father’s lap. God 
bless those boys, and make them through life thus no- 


alee : ble and unselfish. 

It is said that the wealthy and aristocratic classes | ‘ 
of all civilized countries siege England, have not, The next page heard - two stately — 
failed to degenerate physically and mentally, from age freee ete a1 a ith outate Te coe a 
to age; and that the sole cause why these classes in leas 7 hag bs pete eae” Chemmeint omen d. 
England retain their physical bearing and fine muscu- CSE Re ee ia HMT c. . 
lar development intact, is the out-door sports and ex- | teas } agtetala 


ercises daily practiced by their children. There,with) Arconoric Dainks.—The article in last number, 
right reason, equestrian sports are considered as much entitled “Hints on Health and Comfort,” contained, 
a physical necessity as an accomplishment. through inadvertence of the only Editor in town, at 
A truly accomplished editor of a New York weekly, jeast one suggestion which we totally disapprove, viz., 
endorses the opinion of a female correspondent, that | the one relating to wine and alcoholic drinks. We 
$1000 a year is the smallest sum a lady in fashionable | consider these not only unnecessary but highly inju- 
good society should be restricted to for the supply of | rious, and hope they will yet be totally banished not 
her wardrobe ! Had that same editor averred that no) only from our tables, but from closets, cellars and sa- 
lady could preside with true physical grace in herown | joons. A few of the other hints we think would re- 
saloon, until she could at least ride on horseback with- quire needless labor if carried out, and some are so de- 
out clinging to the horns of her saddle, would he have | cidedly French, that few American appetites would 
been wider from the truth as nature teaches it, than | relish them ; but most of the article is decidedly val- 
he was in endorsing the more than Capuan luxury Of| uable, and we trust will be useful to our readers. 
the spoiled fair ones of our too rich country Ps " :| (lrem.—* The only Editor in town ” begs to say that he does not 
But I will not wrest the old motto, honi soit a lut | do things by “inadvertence ;” and in view of his introductory re- 
qui mal y pense, to screen our rural fair ones from the | mark to the article of M. Raspail, is quite willing to take the re- 
charge of indelicacy in their equestrian sports, for they japenaibiitty of eny hartWul aaah intelligent readers.—H.] 
do not need it. 1] will only say with Downing, “Let | 
those who do not love flowers, at least tolerate those | 
who do.” Samvet WIL.iams. 
Waterlo®> N. Y., Oct., 1855. 





A Low Voice 1n Women.—Yes, we agree with the 
old poet who said that a low,soft voice was an “excel- 
lent thing in a woman.” Indeed, we feel inclined to 

| go much farther than he has on the subject, and call 
for |it her crowning charm. No matter what other attrac- 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. |tions she may have; she may be as fair as the Trojan 

There is no place where the character-monger finds | Helen, and as learned as the famous Hypatia of an- 
more food for his appetite, either for fun or criticism, | cient times ; she may have all the accomplishments 
than a railroad car. Upper tendom flaunting in feath- | considered requisite at the present day, and yet if she 
ers, and lower milliondom fluttering in rags, and so-| /acks a low, sweet voice, she can never be really fas- 
ber decency between, all find their representatives. inating. How often the spell of beauty is rudely 
But “ Going to the Fair,” exceeds even ordinary ex-| broken by coarse, loud talking. How often you are 
hibitions of human nature. \irresistibly drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, 

A few evenings since, I went into a car at Michi- whose soft, silvery tones, render her.positively attrac- 
gan City,on my way to Cincinnati. The company |tive. Besides, we fancy we can judge of the charac- 
had advertised “ half fare tickets” for the Fair at In-;tet by the voice; the bland, smooth, fawning tone 
dianapolis, but they had made one grand mistake.— ems to us to betoken deceit and hypocrisy, as inva- 
They had not furnished a double number of cars, and | Tiable as the musical, subdued voice indicates genuine 
so the consequence was a severe trial of poor human- | éfinement. In the social circle how pleasant it is to 
ity. I went into the car which was said to be near- hear the sex talk in that low key, which always char- 
est unfilled. I found just room to set the soles of my | 8cterises the true lady. In the sanctuary of home, 
feet upon the floor, but every seat was full, and the | how such a voice soothes the fretful child, and cheers 
passage completely choked up. Seeing that there the weary husband. How sweetly its cadence floats 















was nothing for me but to be resigned to my fate, I 
leaned against the saloon, holding my satchel in m 
hand, and thinking how comfortably the night would 
pass with a burning fever, which had just succeeded 
to an unexpected chill. 

Two stout looking GENTLEMEN sat opposite me, and 
I heard one remark to the other, “ There’s no use in 
being polite to-night. We've paid for our seats, and 
we will keep them.” I knew they had a right to do 
so, and made no appeal ; though I remembered how 
such gentlemen usually prate of gallantry, and insist 
that women need no other guaranty for rights or hap- 
piness. I was becoming very skeptical in my philos- 
ophy, when a lad, some seventeen years of age, made 
his way through the crowd. “Have you no seat, 
ma’am ?” he kindly inquired. I assured him that I 
had not. “ Well,” said he,“ I have given mine up to 
a lady, but I think I can find you one.” Ina few 
minutes he came back and assured me of his success. 


‘tentment of spirit. 


around the sick chamber, and the dying bed; with 
what solemn melody do they breathe a prayer for the 
departing soul. Ah, yes, a low soft voiee is an “ ex- 
cellent thing in woman.”—Ex. 


BuckwHeat Cakes.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
grows eloquent over the plentiful promise of buck- 
wheet cakes, and gives a recommendation as follows : 
Buckwheat cakes! One buckwheat cake “ differeth 
from another in glory,” yet not one in a thousand is 
made right. Yet of all things it is the easiest to cook, 
if the meal is made rightly. To every three bushels 

of buckwheat, add one of good heavy oats ; grind them 
/together as if there was only buckwheat; thus will 
you have cakes always light and always brown, to say 
nothing of the greater digestibility, and the lightening 
of spirits, which are equally certain. He who feeds 
on buckwheat may be grum and lethargic, while he of 
| the oatmeal! will have exhileration of brain and con- 
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(For the Ohio Cultivator. | when, even with best annealed wares, care must be 


“WORK! WORK! WORK!” 


Farmer of the sweaty brow ! 
Give not yet your labor o’er ; 
There’s no time for idling now ; 

Toil ye on a little more. 


Ply your hands with busy care, 
While the sun is shining bright ; 

Briskly drive the polished share, 
Ere the gloaming of the night. 


Labor still—there still is need, 
Pulverize the fruitful soil, 

Bury the prolific seed, 
Earth shall well requite your toil. 


All her millions must be fed, 
All dependent on the soil, 

All must look to you for bread, 
Faithful steward, be, of God. 


Soon the wintry days will come, 
Soon the fields be clad in snow, 
Then enjoy your happy home, 
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Then your wearying toils forego. 


Reaper of the golden grain ! 
Guider of the polished plow! 

Not yet from your toil refrain, 
There’s no time for idling now. 


Mt. Vernon, O., Oct., 1855. E. S. S. Rouse. 
serareitinsitailiiliaad teiniaiaatins 
CARE OF CHINA AND GLASS. 

The manufacture of pottery in all its branches of 
earthenware, china, delfware, porcelain, etc., is now} 
denominated the Ceramic art. This name, which is 
derived from the Greek, signifying burnt clay, was 
originally given to the art of pottery by the French. | 
*Like many other arts it had its rise prior to the known | 
date of its history ; but from the period when Jere- 
miah was commanded to “go down to the potter’s 
house,” the ceramic art has, till the present day, been 
steadily improving, calling to its aid every resource of 
mechanical and chemical science to co-operate with 
painting and sculpture, till at length it has become 
one of the most valuable departments of the industry 
of all nations. 

When common clay is molded into a form and 
baked, it is called earthenware ; and it is pretty cer- 
tain that this was the first step in the art of pottery. 
When clay is mixed with flinty earth, and afterwards 
baked, it forms a semi-transparent mass ; and as this 
compound was first known in China, and imported 
from that country into England, the ware thus made 
received its present familiar name of “China.” A 
similar compound was first made in Europe in the 
Island of Majorca, about 450 years ago. The articles 
there made were called porcelana, from the Portuguese 
word, which interpreted means “ cup,” and hence we 
have the word “ porcelain ” to denote the finer kinds 
of pottery. 

Of the various preparations used in the ceramic art, 
and the methods adopted for producing the different 
“ wares,” it is not within the province of these re- 
marks to make mention ; the preservation of the fra- 
gile material after it is manufactured being the object 
now in view. 

The most important thing to do is to “season” eith- 
er glass or china to sudden change of temperature, so 
that it will remain sound after exposure to sudden 
heat and cold. Now, this is best done by placing the 
articles in cold water, which must gradually be bro’t 
to the boiling point, and then allowed to coo] very 
slowly, taking a whole day or more to do it. The 
commoner the materials the more care in this respect 
is required. ‘The very best glass end china is always 
well seasoned, “ annealed,” as the manufacturers say, 
before it is sold. If the wares are properly seasoned 
in this way, they may be “ washed up” in boiling wa- 
ter without fear of fracture, except in frosty weather, 
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| taken not to place them suddenly in too hot water.— 


— | - , . 
“The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold; he shall All china that has apy gilding upon it must on no ac- 
therefore beg in harvest and have nothing.”—ProvEeRBs. 


| count be rubbed with a cloth of any kind, but merely 
| rinsed, first in hot, and afterwards in cold water, and 
then left to drain till dry. If the gilding is very dull, 
and requires polishing, it may now and then be rubbed 
| with a soft wash-leather and a little dry whiting ; but 

remember this operation must not be repeated more 

than once a year, otherwise the gold will most cer- 

tainly be rubbed off, and the china spoilt. When the 
| plates, etc., are put away in the china closet, a piece 
|of paper should be placed between each to prevent 
|scratches. Whenever they “clatter,” the glaze or 
| painting is sustaining some injury, as the bottom of 
‘all ware has little particles of sand adhering to it, 
| picked up from the oven wherein it was glazed. The 
| china closet should be in a dry situation, as a damp 
| closet will soon tarnish the gilding of the best 
| crockery. 

In a common dinner service it is a great evil to 
make the plates “ too hot,” as it invariably cracks the 
glaze on the surface, if not the plate itself. We all 
know the result—it comes apart; “ nobody broke it,” 


“it was cracked before,” or “cracked a long time 


ago.” The fact is, that when the glaze is injured, ev- 
ery time the “things” are washed the water gets to 


|the interior, swells the porous clay, and makes the 


whole fabric rotten. In this condition they will ab- 
sorb grease ; and being made too hot again, the grease 
makes the dishes brown and discolored. If an old, 
ill-used dish be made very het indeed, a teaspoonful of 
fat will be seen to exude from the minute fissures upon 
its surface. These latter remarks apply more partic- 
ularly to common wares. 

In a general way, warm water and a soft cloth is 
all that is required to keep glass in a good condition ; 
but water bottles and wine decanters, in order to keep 
them bright, must be rinsed out with a little muriatic 
acid, which is the only substance which will remove 
the fur which collects in them ; and this acid is far 
better than ashes, sand or shot ; for the ashes and sand 
scratch the glass, and if any shots are left in by acci- 
dent, the lead is poisonous. 

Richly cut glass must be cleaned and polished with 
a brush like a plate brush, occasionally rubbed with 
chalk ; by this means the lustre and brilliancy are 
preserved.— London paper. 

Cottrce or Cooxery.—It is proposed to open in 
London a “College of Domestic Economy,” where 
everything necessary to the acquirement of a perfect 
knowledge of the culinary art and other domestic mat- 
ters, will here be taught by a person of great experi- 
ence and acknowledged ability. The students for 


| practice will be divided into classes of four or five 


each, with a servant-student to attend on each class, 
and assist them in their operations. Each class will 
provide what may be required for their practice, to be 
arranged by the student managing the class for the 
week ; and the articles prepared will be consumed for 
their meals. No students will be admitted under fif- 
teen years of age. Lectures will also be given to non- 
students, and likewise private instructions to ladies at 
their own residences. 

If such colleges were instituted in this country, and 
conducted as they ought to be, and might be, and 
American girls who are poor and must work for a liv- 
ing, or do worse, infinitely worse, would enter them, 
and if a branch were added whose design was to pre- 
pare these young American girls for nursing children, 
a revolution would take place in domestic life more 
healthful and important than can well be conceived— 
a revolution, social, financial, moral, political and re- 
ligious.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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Fruit Trees, &e., at Columbus. 


Until our own large stock of Trees, &c., are sufficiently grown, 
we shall obtain large supplies during Fall and Spring, mostly from 
Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y., who are partners with us 
in the Coiumbus Nursery enterprise. The public may therefore 
send us their orders with the fullest confidence that their wishes 
will be correctly attended to. 

We shall receive in a few days a very large assortment of the 
finest Trees, &c., including Apple, Peach, Pear, (standard and 
dwarf,) Plum, Cherry. Quince, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry plants, Rhubarb roots, 
etc., etc. 

Also a large collection of choice Roses, Evergreens and other or- 
namental shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc., etc. 

Catalogues will be ready in a short time. 

Oct. 15-3t M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

Nursery 1 mile south of Columbus, on Chillicothe Pike. 
MPORTANT TO PLANTERS OF TREES, 
&c.—The Subscriber is again offering for sale a fine assortment 

of Nursery productions, consisting in part of Apples, Standard and 
Dwarf, Pears do., Cherries do., a fine lot of Peach trees ready for 
delivery this fall, a few Plums, Apricots, etc. Also a fine assort- 


ment of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Persons wishing to purchase any of the above articles would do 
well to consult his Catalogue before purchasing elsewhere, a copy 
of which will be sent free to all who apply and enclose a P. O. 
stamp. 

N.B. Packing done in the best manner, for which a moderate 
charge is made, after which we deliver free of charge at the depot 
of Central Ohio R. R. JAMES EDGERTON, 

10th mo. 22d, 1855. Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O. 

Noy. 1-3mt 


TWO AYRSHIRE BULLS FOR SALE.—THO- 
rough-bred ‘‘ DUNDEE 3p,” red and white, calved January 30, 





PEDIGREE. 
| eee ...-Dundee 2d. 
Gr. Sire.....0.00 ees .... Dundee Ist, imported. 
DOM. «voce sicccccccce scesccccses Alice 2d. 
Ce. DIOR sc aivictic asic. eiivecd sssaeds Alice Ist, imported. 
‘* WALLACE,” red, with a few white marks, calved February 22d, 
1855. 
PEDIGREE. 
RD ccd guncabecegecsencdnsecege New York. 
Be. BIB ec snne woes sqvcesecccceccn Robert Burns, imported. 
DOM. ons 00604 chs 0s ngs tose +++» Alice 2d. 
GE, OE cc 08 cece cotocccevees sess Alice Ist, imported. 


Dundee and Wallace are of fine style, and in good keep. Breed- 
ers of fine stock wishing to breed Ayreshires, pure or cross, with 
other fine stock, will do well to communicate, or call and examine 
my stock before purchasing. Dundee and Wallace being bred from 
the cow Alice, therefore I have not present use for them, having a 
fine stock Bull of the same class. For particulars, address 

H. WOLLARD, 
Nov. 1-2tt Castine, Darke Co., 0. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


PLANTS.—T. C. MAXWELL & BRO’S offer for sale large 
quantities of 





APPLE TREES, 
thrifty and fine, of the choicest varieties, and propogated with 
great care. Also a superb stock of 
CHERRY TREES, 
large and handsome. Also, 
PEAR TREES, 
Standard and Dwarf, very stocky and healthy. Dwarfs on Angers 
Quince stock, and well furnished with limbs. Also, 
PEACH TREES, 

one year from the bud, of the best varieties, and well grown. 

Also, APRICOT and Orange QUINCE Trees, and a general as- 
sortment of the smaller fruits. 

Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Laburnum, and a vari- 
ety of Ornamental] Trees and Shrubs. 

A splendid lot of American Arbor Vit», 2 and 3 years grown, well 
rooted and furnished to the ground. 

Also, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, &c., &c. 

A large supply of Cherry, Apple and Plum Stocks, for Nursery- 
men. 

Strawberry Plants, Osage Orange, &c., &c., all of which will be 
sold on the most reasonable terms. ‘ 

Our Descriptive Catalogue and Trade List furnished on applica- 


on. 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. Oct. 1-2tt 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!— THE SUBSCRI- 

bers, at their long established and enlarged Foundry, manu- 
facture upon an improved method and keep constantly en hand, a 
large assortment of their superior BELLS, of all descriptions, suit- 
able for Fire Alarms, Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, 
Plantations, etc., mounted with their ‘“‘ Rotating Yoke,” and other 
improved Hangings, which ensure the safety of the Bell, with ease 
ead efficiency in ringing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. 
For full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, bey etc., apply for 
Circular to A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
Sept. 1 West Troy, Albany Co., N. Yi 





|p RTNERSHIP DISSOLVED, AND THE 

| Nursery Stock of FRUIT TREES AND EVERGREENS, to be 
sold by JAMES HOUGHTON, (of the late firm of Morse & Hough- 
ton,) who now offers for-sale the entire Nursery Stock belonging to 
the late firm of Morse & Houghton, in lots to suit purchasers, con- 
sisting in part as follows: 

| 10,000 Evergreens, of twenty varieties, from 2 to 8 feet high—the 
| best grown stock in the State. 

| 4,000 Cherry Trees, 5 to 10 feet high. 

| 15,000 grafted Apple, 5 to 10 feet. 

3,600 standard Pear, with fine heads, 5 to § feet. 

2,000 Orange Quince, with Peach, Plum, Apricot, Dwarf Pear, 
| Siberian Crab, &c. Also, 
| 65,000 yearling Grape Vines, with growth almost equal to 2 year 
| old plants, of Catawba, Isabella, Clinton and Alexander varieties. 
"The FRUIT TREES embrace all the best varieties, and are 

of fine healthy growth. 
| To settle up the business of the late firm, I am desirous of mak- 
| ing as large sales as possible this autumn, and to dealers, or those 
|that make large purchases, a great reduction from the regular 
| prices will be made. 

| Kvergreens can be taken up to good advantage by the end of Sep- 
| tember, and do as well as at any other season. 

| [0—> Catalogues can be had at Messrs. STAIR & SON’S Seed 
| Store, Ontario street, Cleveland, or en — by mail, directed 
to JAMES HOUGHTON, 

St. Clair Street Road, Cleveland, 0. 
. rees delivered in Cleveland to Steamboate or Railroads free 
of charge. 
Sept. 1-3tt 


IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN, ETC. 
20,000 Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, 1 year from bud, of all 
| the popular leading sorts, $130 per 1000. 

| 20,000 Apple Trees, 2 years old from graft, leading popular sorts, 
at $35 per 1000. 

2,000 Cherry Trees, 1 year from bud, $90 per 1000. 

15,000 Horse Plum Stocks, $11 per 1000. 

50 bushels clean Apple Seeds, $5 per bushel. 

The above trees are all well grown, and will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers in order to clear off the ground. 

1 will contract to furnish 100,000 grafted apple trees in lots to 
suit purchasers, of all the popular leading sorts, to be grafted the 
coming Winter and packed and forwarded next Spring for $7 per 
1000. 


Persons can have such sorts grafted as they may wish by send- 
ing me their lists of varieties in time. 
RICHARD. E. FAHNESTOCK, 
Oct15-2tt Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, ANGERS, 
FRANCE.—The undersigned begs leave to inform his numer- 
ous friends and customers that he is now ready to execute al) or- 
ders for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Stocks, ete., etc. His stock is particularly fine this year for all 
kinds of Trees except Quince stocks, the crop of which has again 
failed. The Catalogue for 1855 is ready for distribution, and all 
those who wish to obtain a copy can procure one free of charge by 
addressing our agent in New York, Mr. F. A. Bruquiere, 138 Peait 
street, successor to our former agent and friend, Mr. E. Bossange, 
who has retired from business. Orders should be sent at once to 
secure a complete assortment. Al] required information to import 
trees, etc., will be found on the first page of our Catalogue. 
ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
F. A. BRUQUIERE, Sole Agent, 
Oct. 1-3tt 138 Pear! street, N. Y. 


RUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES!—ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, &C.—ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, offer 
for sale, wholesale or retail, 

20,000 Cherry Trees, five to eight feet high ; 

10,000 Standard Pears, five to seven feet high ; 

15,000 Dwarf Pears, 2 yrs old, strong and stocky plants ; 

20,000 Apple Trees, 3 yrs old, five to eight feet high ; 

15,000 Peaches ; 

100,000 Evergreens, of varieties; 

5,000 Roses—Belmontants, Bourbons, Mosses, and Teas ; also, 
Ornamental Trees. in great variety. 

20,000 Plum Stocks; 


50,000 Cherry Stocks; 
lo 100,000 Apple do 
Wholesale or Retail Priced Catalagues forwarded, on receipt of 
a postage stamp. Sep15-3tt 
{OR SALE.—A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RE- 
SIDENCE, situated in the town of Gambier, Knox Co, Two 
acres of ground surround the dwelling. Upon which is an Ice 
House, Smoke House, Piggery, Poultry Yard and all necessary out 
buildings. The house is in excellent order, finished in modern 
style, 2 stories high, with wing kitchen and a never failing well of 
excellent water near the door. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, having shade, ornamental and fruit trees of various kinds. 
For pure air, good water and scenery, the situation cannot be sur- 
assed. To persons desirous of educating sons at the well known 
nstitutions in Gambier, this would be a most desirable abode. 
Apply toROBERT S. FRENCH, Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio. 
Pp 








RAPE ROOTS.—150,000 CATAWBA GRAPE 
Roots, 10,000 Isabella Grape Roots. Price $25 per 1000 or 
$3 per 100. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Octl5 162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


b apreeny prmresing HOUSE, A. PERRY, PROPRI- 


etor, Lancaster, Ohio. 
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ONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 4 . 
. a Ss 4 Seedling Stocks for Sale. 
Lessons of Autumn ; Cincinnati Butter Trade............+++.: 32] 500,000 Apple Seedlings, very thrifty, 1 year’s growth, about half of 
Prof. Mapes and the Wheat Crop of Ohio.............ss«+-++- 322 them fit for root grafting.. Price, selected, $4 per 1000, or 


$3 without selecting, 


What Constitutes a true bred Short-horn ; Ground Oats...... 323 | 20,000 Pear Seedlings, large, 1 year’s growth. Price $12 per 1000. 


Remarks on Gen. Bierce’s Address. .............seececeeeeees 324 | 50,000 Catalpa Seedlings, very thrifty, 1 year, 1 to 2 feet high.— 

7 a ° : | Price $6 per 1000. 

Clover Seed Crop ; In-and-in Breeding ; Penn. State Fair...... 325 | 100,000 Osage Orange, fine, 1 year, price $3 per 1000. 

DEiams Bhahe Palen os cccadence cccstvveccesdgsg dist esooccds 326 | 100,000 do do 2year, “ $4 ‘ 

Soils for Grasses—Irrigation—Crops in N. Y. ; How they Plow Columbus, Oct. 15, 1855. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 
at County Fairs ; Contracts for New Corn.........seesesees 33 


rr x = 7 oC 
Editorial—U. 8. Ag. Society—Indiana, Illinois and New York | | REES AND PLANTS '—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
State Fairs— Dr. Kennicott’s Address—Hogs and .Cattle— _ffer for sale the following stock of Trees, &c., wholesale or 
Osage Orange Plants—Notices of Papers...........ssessees 398 retail: 


20,( . y ieties, 3 y ld, from 
Four Days in the Hocking Valley; Cultivator Premiums ..... 329 100 Apple, most approved varieties, 5 and 4 year © ’ 





grafts. 
Mt. Hope Nurseries at Rochester ......c.csseccscscceceescees 330 80,000 Peach, Apricot and Plum, 1 year, from bud, very strong 
: beaten Caitabe Bias ' : | growth ; also Pears, Cherries, Mountain Ash, &c., &c. 
ee ot Columbes; Footing 331 | The attention of Nurserymen is respectfully solicited to their 
C ; Wine Bevsnceccvvcccccsececccscceecece seedlings, embracing 
Plokaway County Fabre .....cccrccsccicsscccctecssececesececces 332 100,000 Cherry, and large quantities of Apple, Pear, a> 
‘ . - Ash, Osage Orange, &c. Also stocks of Angers Quince an i- 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. notte Rose. 
At Home Again ; Female Enterprise in California ; Fred. Doug- | 150,000 Apple grafts, 1 year old, very fine. _ 
jJass’ Book ; Corn Meal Pudding ; Baked Sweet Apples...... 332 : Large Early Scarlet Strawberry plants furnished at low rates for 
Physica! Exercise for Women ; Incident of Travel ; Alcoholic ange quenseuee. 
Drinks ; A low voice in Woman ; Buckwheat Cakes........ 3 Orders promptly attended to. Sei Ieee CoN. Y. 
“ Work,” (Poetry) ; Care of China and Glass Ware ; College of Correspondents will please direet in full to Newark, New York. 
re te ee en rT 334 July 1-4mt 
Markets and Advertisements .................. 0.2 cece ceeeees 336 - eras er = : ee eeu 
—. —— soppnepounsancnonneapegemanedoceanapnpunennnite U R E SHORT-HORN CATTLE.— A FEW 
THE MARKETS young Cows, got by Bates’ Bulls Belvidere, Yorkshireman, 


and 3d Duke of Cambridge, believed to be in calf each to 2d Lord 

* : Barrington. Also four young Bull Calves, get by this last named 

Onto CuLtivaTor OFrricEg, Oct. 30, 1855. — — sire, imported Billy gig sd the 2d Duke of Oe and 

Si + ; tivity am, Lady Barrington the 12th, by Earl Ducie’s celebrated Duchess 
ince our lest report there hes been ‘sill more activity in the |)” 66 Duke of York. Prices of the Gows, 000 cach ; of the 
grain market, owing to foreign demand. Prices went up to their | Ryl) Calves, $200 each. Alsoa few pure Alderney Bull Calves, 


highest, and then as a natural consequence settled back a little, $100 each. , Address T. P. REMINGTON, | 

though still high. We advise farmers having grain ready for mer- | — ie el ST 22 South Frent street, Phila. _ 
ket, to let it slide. Prices can hardly be higher. There is much | ICKOK’S CIDER MILL, MANUFACTURED 
wheat yet unthreshed, and when the whole crop comes in market exclusively by the Eagle Worke, Harrisburg, Pa.—This Mill, 


cle ae . ; 4 | provided with iron grinding cylinders, is meeting with universal 
we shall look for a further decline in prices; the present activity |f,yo;, and in localities where it has been used since 185, the de- 
is stimulated by temp sary causes. Hogs and dairy products still | mand is so great that the orders cannot be filled fast es received. 
rule high. Beeves recede atrifle. It is better to sell now at good + will grind faster and with less power than any other Mill of its 


prices, than to run the risk and expense of storage in expectation pg = is mete well ee ae 





of something better. | Sept. 1-3tt Agent of Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 
] 
NEW YORK, Oct. 29.—FLour has advanced ; sales 23,000 bbls. | EACH —— a 
at $9 1234 for choice State, $9 31 for good Ohio, and $10 for South- | TREES THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


pad ; fer for sale from their Rumson Nureeries, Shrewsbury, New 
Gratn—Wheat in good demand and advanced ; 100,000 bushels os oe ag Trees of the choiesst varietios. Also. Osage plants 
sold, including 22,000 Southern White, at $2 10, and Western Red . 


, Having hed long experience in the culture of the Peach tree and 
i cal by: a ; Sales 35,000 bushels at 96c. fruit, they feel confident in giving entire satisfaction. 
ues Pors 933.50. | N.B. Post Office address, Red Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Banr—Repacked Chicago, @16 58. | Sept. 15-3mt ASHER HANCE @ SON 
BeEEvEs are sold by the head at a price equal to the value per | ——_""_— 2 Ld ; 





pound of the estimated weight of beef in the quarters. Prices will | 


average over 9c. First quality 9%@10%c ; medium 84@9c; | URHAM CATTLE AND OTHER STOCK 


7"@8e at private sale.—The subscriber will sell twenty-five head of 
a pee . oo “Sheep, g2@6 ; a. Sheep, $10@ | Short Horns of both sexes and various ages. Among them are sev- 
12 ; Lambs, $1 75 to $5. ? . eral Bull Calves from my premium Bull, Hubback. The Cows and 


Swing—illinois corn fed, prime and heavy, live weight, 7@7%c., | Heifers have also been served by him. Also a superior lot of Jacks 
dead weight, 9% @9%c ; small size. do., live weight, 6%@7c ; dead | and Jennets, and a choice selection of South Down Sheep. 
weight, 9@9%e ; Ohio corn fed, prime and heavy, live weight, 6% |,, Auimals purchased previous to Sept. 9th, will, if desired, be de- 
@7c., dead weight, 8% @9%c ; New York State corn fed, prime and \livered at Columbus, or any intermediate point, at the time of the 
heavy, live weight, 7@7%¢c ; dead weight, 94 @9c. Ohio State Fair. Those purchased previous to Sept. 25th, can be 
: “ : delivered at Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, or intermediate points, at 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29.—Barley continues to be in demand; | the time of the Michigan and Illinois State Fairs. 
sales of 6,000 bushels Western New York at $140. There is buta| I may be found at home except from the 9th to the 22d of Sep- 
limited amount of wheat offered on change, but the supply is about | tember, and the Ist to the 16th of Oetober. 
equal to the demand ; sales 10,000 bushels fair and prime Southern | Hartford, Trumbull Co., O., 1855. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
and Penn. gt $1 a a rece h on eee at $2; | Sept. 1-3mt “ES 
200 bushels Western white, fair quality, a’ ; 6,000 bushels | oe waren 
prime Southern white at $2 10@214. Corn is in demand, but not PANISH MARINO RAMS.—I WOULD SELL 
much offering ; sales of 500 bushels old yellow at 95@96c, and some | 10 pure bred Rams, all of my own raising, including my Stock 
new from 65 to 70c, according to dryness and condition. Bucks ;— which I must exchange for a new strain of blood to coup- 
FLour—Flour quiet ; the prices firm ; shipping brands generally |1e with the lambs. 
held at $9, but little export demand ; the only transactions report- | [4g They can be bought at a bargain! Mark that!! 








ed at this figure are small lots for home consumption, and select D. P. POND. 

brands and extra family from $9 12% up to $10. Oct. 15th—3* Ravenna Portage Co. O. 
CINCINNATI, Oct. a is quiet ; no sales reported ; im EDGING.—THE UNDERSIGNED IS PRE- 
rts since Saturday, 2,177 s. ‘ : 

4 Grain nothing doing. pared to furnish the very best quality of Osage Orange plants 


on the shortest notice and most reasonable terms, to any part of 
; : - 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 27.—Waeat—Stock on hand only 8,000 bush poe States, either of one or two year’s growth, as may be: 
els. Prices advancing. Sale of 4,000 bushels Navarre white at : 


All orders or letters of inquiry strictly and mptly attended to 
$175. Other small parcels at advanced rates. HA itn 
Corn—A trifle higher. Sales of 2,000 bushels at 75@75% from | got, 1-5¢* College ues MILLER, » Ohio. 
store. ond ‘ one Tat aD te oo 





Four Sales of 150 bbls. Southern Ohio et $8.50, and 100 bus. | TINE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 


Cottage Milis at same figure. bred Durham cattle, pure French Sh orpieh Sheep, and 
_Borren—We quote ordinary to fair 13@15e ; good to choice 16 | Suffolk Pigs. “JOHN S. GOE, 
18¢ 


\ Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Sa.tt—Sales of 295 bbis. at $1 75 for fine from dock, and same | — — ares 2 IT TS “To “Gee 
price from vessel less the dockage ; and $2 50 for coarse. Four- *LURE HOUSE, WHEELING, -VA., DR. 
.teen tb sacks dairy, steady at 11%c; 7 sacks ground rock, for ta- WATSON CARR, Proprigtor.—aA first rate House, and « first 
ble use, 10c. rete Proprietor. Go say the editors, wko have tied it. 
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